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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


F YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 
able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 
on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 
portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


The road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck; they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL WorLp RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 





curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 










Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 



















help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 







For more than 50 years, through booms and de- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 
subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 














(C0 Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 


Investor." 


C0 | enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 


would 1 to 7 you — re your service would be adaptable to your holdings and let us 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: cin rso a 
C Income (C0 Capital Enhancement 0 Safety expl how our Pe nal 


It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 
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ther information, or bet- 


ter still send us a list of 


ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 





The Financial World 


was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 


stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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If considering an investment 
house connection, send for 
“Introducing Halsey, Stuart.” . 
Tells of our background and 
policies as they affect you : 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123S. LaSalle St..Chicago90 35 Wall Street, New York 5 
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Quarterly dividend No. 128 of 
Sixty Cents ($.60) per share 
has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation, payable 
March 10, 1953 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business February 13, 1953. 

W. C. KING, Secretary 
January 27, 1953. 
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Dividend No. 75 
The Directors have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50 
cents per share on the capital 
stock of this company payable 
February 27, 1953 to share- 
holders of record February 
13, 1953. Checks will be 
mailed by The Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago, Dividend 
Disbursing Agent. 


Russel E. Frushour, 
President 


South Bend 22, Ind. 
| January 15, 1953 





























25¢ a share payable on 
MAR. 10, 1953 


FEB. 25, 1953 
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Dividends for 25 
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Wide, smooth super highways have brought 
cities closer together. Our economy would be seriously af- 
fected if it weren’t for these modern highways. And, there 
would be no need for good roads if oil had never been dis- 
covered. Without oil and the motor fuels which are made 
from it, there would be no automobiles or trucks to require 
smooth surfaces for efficient travel. 


Now that we have good roads, people are 
buying more cars and trucks. As more and more petroleum- 
powered vehicles are made and sold, the discovery of new 
oil becomes more and more vital. It costs $90,000 on an 
average to drill an oil well. Only one out of each nine 
“wildcat” or exploratory wells drilled is a producer. Oil 
producers, like SUNRAY, must lay aside a part of every 
income dollar to finance new drilling activities. An incentive 
to continue the search for oil is provided in the depletion 
allowance which Congress has authorized as a part of the 
competitive enterprise system under which American industry 
operates. Incentive is what keeps 
the American oil business growing. 
Incentive to grow and accomplish 
good things for our employees, our 
shareholder-owners, and for the users 
of our oil products is what makes 
SUNRAY grow from day to day 
. . » for SUNRAY’s progress and 
America’s progress go hand in hand. 


SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e FIRST NATIONAL BLDG. e TULSA, OKLA. 











Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meeting; 

are scheduled for dates indicated 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


February 6: American News; Basic 
Refractories; British American Oil; 
Clark Equipment; Fuller (Geo. A.) Com 
pany; Interstate Hosiery Mills; Magna 
vox Company; Nehi Corporation; Park 
ersburg Rig & Reel; Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke; Pressed Steel Car; Young 
Spring & Wire. 


February 9: Carborundum Co.; Chi 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad; 
Chicago Yellow Cab; Dobeckmun Com 
pany; Food Machinery & Chemical; 
Lincoln Stores; Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing; Morris Plan Company 
of America; Northern Natural Gas: 
Parker Rust Proof; Reliance Manufac- 
turing; Seiberling Rubber; United 
Board & Carton. 


February 10: Acme Steel: Argo Oil: 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad; Canada 
Wire & Cable; Castle (A. M.); Central 
Illinois Light; City Auto Stamping; 
Dictaphone Corporation; Durex Plastics; 
Empire District Electric; Heinz (H. J.) 
Company; Hollingsworth & Whitney; 
Industrial Rayon; Lion Oil; Master 
Electric; Newberry (J. J.) Company; 
Penney (J. C.) Company; Portsmouth 
Steel; Staley (A. E.); Standard Oil 
(Kentucky); Texas Gulf Producing; 
Textron Inc. 


February 11: Avon Products; Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet; Chapman Valve Manv- 
facturing; Chrysler Corporation; Con- 
sumers Co.; Dayton Malleable Iron; Ero 
Manufacturing; Food Fair Stores; 
Gleaner Harvester; Greenfield Tap & 
Die; Hershey Chocolate; Mohawk Car- 
pet Mills; Murray Ohio Mianufacturing; 
National Gas & Oil; Permutit Company; 
Publicker Industries; Ryerson & 
Haynes; Sherwin-Williams of Canada; 
Solar Aircraft; Sunshine Mining; Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox; United States Gyp- 
sum; Virginian Railway; Warner-Hud- 
nut. 


February 13: Abitibi Power & Paper; 
Alabama Power; Allied Mills; American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary; Bayuk 
Cigars; Beau Brummell Ties; Dixie 
Cup; Edison Bros. Stores; General Fire- 
proofing; Glidden Company; Hecla Min- 
ing; Illinois Central Railroad; Ironrite 
Inc.; Kansas City Power & Light; Mis- 
souti Public Service; Newport Indus- 
tries; Pfizer (Chas.) & Co.; Ralston 
Purina; Reynolds Tobacco; Scullin Steel; 
Studebaker Corporation; Underwood 
Corporation; Warner Bros. Pictures. 














New Corporate Issues 


Registered with SEC 


New York Airways, Inc.: 100,000 
shares of capital stock. (Offered Janu- 
ary 20 at $12.50 a share.) 


Northern Indiana Public Service Com- 
pany: 80,000 shares of 444% cumulative 
preferred stock. (Offered January 22 at 
$100 a share plus accrued dividends from 
January 14.) 
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U. S. Steel 


Changes Needed In Government Policies 


Hostility to business on the part of the two previous administrations brought 


numerous roadblocks to industrial and investment progress which should be removed 


hroughout the past twenty years, 

Government policies affecting 
business have been conditioned by a 
basic hostility toward private enter- 
prise, and particularly toward the 
large corporations which account for 
the major portion of the security 
issues available to the investing pub- 
lic. The advent of a new adminis- 
tration has already revived the con- 
fidence of businessmen and investors, 
but specific actions are needed in 
order to remove some of the road- 
blocks to industrial and investment 
progress set up during the past two 
decades. Such actions will go far 
toward neutralizing the adverse 
effects on the economy of the coming 
reductions in defense outlays and— 
according to present plans—in plant 
and equipment spending by business. 


Number One Change 


The most basic of all the required 
changes is a reduction in wasteful or 
harmful Government expenditures, 
for without this many of the other 
needed reforms will be impossible. 
The present huge scale of outgo in- 
volves the unpleasant alternatives of 
inflationary deficit financing or con- 
fiscatory taxation; in recent years it 
has involved both. High tax rates 
and inequitable tax provisions have 
dried up both the sources of equity 
capital and the incentive to employ 
it, forcing business either to incur a 
potentially dangerous volume of debt 
or to limit needed expansion and 
modernization programs. Although 
new corporate financing last year was 
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second only to that for 1929, and in- 
dustrial stock prices averaged 19 per 
cent higher than in the earlier. year, 
common stocks contributed only 
around 17 per cent uf the total funds 
raised against 55 per cent in 1929. 

There is no possibility of a return 
to tax rates even approximating those 
in effect before World War II. But 
it is obvious that top rates of 82 per 
cent for corporations and 92 per cent 
for individuals are much too high, 
not only from the standpoint of 
equity but also because of their 
stifling effect on risk-taking. For- 
tunately the corporate excess profits 
tax is scheduled to expire this year 
(along with price and material con- 
trols, whose passing will also be bene- 
ficial), and a modest cut in individual 
rates will occur at the end of the year. 
Greater progress than this is needed 
in the direction of tax reduction. 
Such progress will necessarily be 
slow, however. 

Two other longer range objectives 
on which a start should be made as 
soon as possible are the elimination 
or substantial liberalization of capital 
gains taxes and double taxation of 
dividends. These are not particu- 
larly important revenue producers; it 
is manifestly inequitable either to tax 
capital as income or to tax the same 
item of income twice (even Great 
Britain under Socialist rule was not 
guilty of these two surrenders to po- 
litical expediency) ; and there can be 
no question that they have undesir- 
able economic consequences. It is 
even probable that moderate reduc- 


tion in taxes on capital gains and 
dividend income (and on ordinary 
income of individuals and corpora- 
tions as well) would increase tax rev- 
enues by stimulating enterprise and 
thereby increasing taxable income; 
this actually occurred during the 
"twenties. 


Tax Law Recommendations 


Two final changes which should be 
made in the income tax laws concern 
the amount of permissible deductions 
for depreciation and the penalty sur- 
tax on unreasonable accumulation of 
surplus. Since 1934 in the first case 
and 1938 in the second, the burden 
of proof has rested on a corporation 
if its depreciation or dividend poli- 
cies were questioned by the tax 
authorities. In both cases, the bur- 
den of proof should be shifted back 
to the Government, where it belongs. 
The management of an enterprise is 
obviously better qualified than any 
outsider to judge the degree of wear 
and tear or obsolescence affecting its 
assets, or the extent of its financial 
requirements, and present Treasury 
policies in these respects are unduly 
restrictive of plant expansion and 
modernization. Over the longer 
term, more liberal depreciation allow- 
ances would not cost a nickel of tax 
revenue, even directly; indirectly, 
such a policy would increase the tax 
take by stimulating expansion and 
modernization and thus increasing 
taxable income. 

Reduction in income taxes either 

Please turn to page 26 


Volume Still Growing 
In Aircraft Supply 


Further expansion of productive capacity for jet engines 
and electronics is needed. Monthly total of airframe 


weight delivered is expected to increase through 1954 


C ompanies engaged in the complex 
business of supplying parts and 
equipment to the major aircraft 
manufacturers have reported ex- 
tremely sharp rises in volume in re- 
cent years. Two industry specialists 
more than doubled their 1951 busi- 
ness in fiscal 1952. The growing im- 
portance of aircraft supply work also 
lifted sales and earnings of companies 
engaged in widely-diversified work. 

How long will this favorable trend 
continue? Is the lowering of pro- 
curement funds for aircraft in the 
proposed fiscal 1954 budget a signal 
indicating that the peak is being 
reached ? 

Present indications are that aircraft 
sales volume will continue to rise 
during this year and next, and that 
sales by industry suppliers will keep 
on advancing with it. The tentative 
lowering of aircraft procurement 
funds in 1954 will not affect output 
particularly, inasmuch as_ present 
backlogs will suffice to keep the in- 
dustry busy for some time to come. 

The Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion believes that 1953 sales volume 
of the 15 largest aircraft companies 
will exceed 1952 sales by $1.2 billion 
or 28 per cent. Although this marks 
a leveling of the 1952 rate of gain, the 
current output rate is at a very high 
level compared with that of the first 
half of 1950. By the end of last year, 
aircraft production had increased to 
four times the pre-Korean rate while 
jet aircraft deliveries were up five- 
fold. Value of aviation electronics 
equipment produced was about eight 
times that of pre-Korea. Although 
deliveries of individual planes will 
probably reach their peak before next 
summer, the monthly total of air- 
frame weight delivered, says the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, will 
continue to increase during this year 
and next. 

Expansion is continuing in jet 
4 





Curtiss-Wright 


engines and parts and in electronics 
equipment where most of the air- 
craft suppliers have a large stake. 
Jets and “avionics’’—aircraft elec- 
tronics—still comprise the two princi- 
pal bottlenecks in aircraft production 
so that physical capacity will have to 
be expanded further to accommodate 
military requirements. 

Current backlogs are large and are 
still growing. The experience of 
Curtiss-Wright, an aircraft supply 
specialist, may be taken as an ex- 
ample. Value of work on hand at 
December 31 was approximately $1 


billion compared with $790 million at 
September 30 and $533.2 million at 
December 31, 1951. At the end of 
1950, Curtiss had $300.4 million 
worth of work on hand, mostly repre- 
senting the initial volume of contracts 
signed following the Korean out- 
break. The backlog of orders thus 
increased more than three times over 
in two years. Curtiss-Wright has 
estimated its 1952 sales at around 
$325 million, up 84 per cent from 
1951, and 1953 shipments will be at 


an even higher rate. 


While Thompson Products makes 
parts for all kinds of vehicles and 
engines, aviation business in recent 
years has overshadowed its other 
work. In 1951, Thompson’s sales to 
the aircraft industry climbed more 
than 100 per cent to $109.1 million, 
a major share of total sales of $194.9 
million. This trend was even more 
pronounced in 1952, when sales of 
aircraft parts and equipment totaled 
nearly $200 million, and they may 
run to $255 million this year. 


Guided Missiles 


Still largely a matter of research 
and limited production, guided mis- 
siles will become of increasing im- 
portance in the picture this year and 
in the future. Changes in design and 
other production problems continue 
to retard output but it will be only a 
matter of time before production-line 
techniques will be introduced on a 
broad scale. Bendix, Sperry and 
Ryan, as well as several prominent 
aircraft makers, are engaged in 
guided missile work in addition to 
other important activities. Aircraft 
electronics is also still in its early 
stages. A large proportion of the 
avionics equipment and communica- 
tions devices now in production are 


Suppliers to the Aircraft Industry 





7—Sales Earned Per Share———, Divi- 
Years (Millions) 7 Annual— -9 Mos.-~ dends Recent 

Company Ended: 1951 1952 1950 1951 1951 1952 1952 Price Yield 
Bendix Avia- 

er ae Sept.30 $340.5 $508.7 $8.01 $5.58 ...a$7.22 $3.75 63 6.1% 
Curtiss-Wright.Dec. 31 176.6 325.0 0.77 0.72 $0.37 0.54 0.60 9 6.7 
Eaton Mfg.....Dec. 31 b140.1 b132.0 7.11 5.75 4.29 3.84 3.00 46 6.5 
Garrett Corp...June 30 30.1), 43.4, 3:25: ee 2 «4 RAZA 16. 3, '52 
Hazeltine Corp..Dec. 31 622.8 b37.1 2.04 2.30 N.R. c1.59 1.12% 29 3.9 
Ryan Aero- 

nautical ..... Oct. 31 23: Sh 16lo hee o...ce 0.50 12 42 
Solar Aircrait..Apr. 30 256.. :SA2:; 229 105 anmed eae 100 18 5.6 
Sperry Corp....Dec. 31 6162.2 b273.1 4.72 5.36 2.57 ¢3.23 2.00 42 48 
Thompson 

Products ....Dec. 31 b139.3 b189.0 7.51 6.20 4.53 4.93 2:00... 55.36 





a—Fiscal year. b—Nine months. c—Six months. Note: Solar Aircraft six-months’ earnings: 1951, 


$1.18 per share; 1952, $2.93. N.R.—Not reported. 
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of new design, developed since the 
outbreak in Korea. 

The accompanying tabulation 
shows earnings trending upward save 
in two instances, Eaton Manufac- 
turing and Solar Aircraft. Eaton’s 
automotive products still make up a 
large proportion of sales, and with 
the decline in automobile and truck 
production last year, volume of 
“regular” lines dropped off accord- 
ingly. The situation is quite different 
for Solar Aircraft which has been 
making fast progress with its engine 
parts and equipment. In this case, 
the 120,000 additional common shares 
sold on April 1 last constitute the 


weight in the scale; on an equal share 
basis, fiscal 1952 earnings would have 
been $3.07 instead of $2.37. 
Aircraft industry shares are char- 
acteristically speculative, in varying 
clegree, because the companies are so 
heavily dependent on military volume. 
Further earnings increases may be 
looked for, owing to large backlogs 
and a still growing rate of sales, 
although over the longer term com- 
panies with considerable business in 
other fields, such as Eaton and 
Thompson, may fare best. Sperry 
is another which is not entirely a war 
situation. The others hardly qualify for 
portfolios stressing income. THE END 


A “Depression-Proof” 


Investment Portfolio 


Here is a new program for the placement of $25,000. Com- 


prising bonds, preferred stocks and defensive-type common 


issues, it combines a reasonable yield with minimum risk 


here is an old adage to the gen- 

eral effect that the best time to 
prepare for an event is before it 
occurs. While conceding that at 
present there are no signs of an im- 
minent depression, many investors 
are strengthening existing portfolios 
or establishing new ones along de- 
fensive lines. Since a depression gives 
little warning of its approach, and at 
the outset often appears to be only 
an incidental interruption of a long 
term uptrend, such investors feel that 
it is the part of prudence to begin 
placing funds now in what might be 
called depression-proof securities— 
from which, also, a reasonably liberal 
income can be derived. 


Long, Impressive Records 


The accompanying $25,000 port- 
folio is confined to depression-resis- 
tant issues with long and impressive 
records both as earners and as divi- 
dend-payers. At the same time, cur- 
rent prospects are highly favorable 
for the maintenance of earnings and 
dividends around the satisfactory 
levels of recent years. The portfolio 
as a whole affords a return of just 
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five per cent on the investment. The 
common stock section, representing 
a bit more than half of the total capi- 
tal outlay, provides a yield of 5.82 
per cent. 

All of the common issues have divi- 
dend records extending well back 
into the years before the depression 
of the early 1930s. The junior in this 





regard, Life Savers, has paid divi- 
dends without interruption since 
1922, a period of 31 years. None of 
the others has missed a year in 40 to 
72 years—seven have paid for more 
than 50 years. The entire group of 
common stocks, as a matter of fact, 
has an average dividend record of 
more than 51 years. With one ex- 
ception—Underwood in 1932—none 
of the corporations represented ever 
operated at a loss. Such records 
stand as their own witnesses to the 
type of management enjoyed by the 
various concerns as well as to their 
stature in their own industries. 
Ability to show profits year in and 
year out, through wars and _peace, 
depressions and business booms, 
stems from a variety of reasons. A 
study of the portfolio discloses that 
each of the companies is engaged in 
the supplying of necessities of modern 
living, the list ranging through pretty 
much the entire category. Communi- 
cations, represented by American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
heads the list with a 72-year dividend 
record, closely followed by Pacific 
Lighting, which supplies gas to Los 
Angeles and a large section of south- 
ern California. Consolidated Edison, 
a 62-year-old patriarch, provides the 
metropolitan New York area with 
gas and electricity. Others which 
have been successfully meeting the 
public’s needs or tastes since before 
the present century began are Borden 
Company, National Biscuit and Lig- 
gett & Myers, makers of Chesterfield 
and other cigarettes and tobaccos. 


~ $25,000 Portfolio Returns Five Per Cent 


Recent *Annual 
Bonds Price Cost Income 
$2,000 Southern Pacific 414s, 1969.................... 104 $2,080 $90.00 
2,000 West Penn Electric 3's, 1974................ 102 2,040 70.00 
Preferred Stocks 
50 shs. American Can 7% cum. (par $25).............. 44 2,200 87.50 
50 Atchison, Top. & S. F. (par $50) 5% non-cum... 57 2,850 125.00 
25 Champion Paper $4.50 cum................... 101 2,525 112.50 
Common Stocks 
30 shs. American Home Products.................... 38 1,140 54.00 
10 American Telephone & Telegraph............. 160 1,690 90.00 
30 NE EE: Sek 30 900 48.00 
25 es 06 6 bss Oa as ow eedw ees 52 1,300 70.00 
30 ION oo inne SU ede ccecveseeces 38 1,140 266.00 
30 ee ELT 36 1,080 60.00 
30 SE I, go kc @hancieccbwatos nendeceses 37 1,110 66.00 
20 I kia Vb ca OPE RRO LG eis were ese eles 75 1,500 100.00 
30 pS Ser eee 36 1,080 60.00 
20 NE ee Cas Wik n Ce eae cede viele 56 1,120 60.00 
25 ee ree 53 1,325 100.00 








$24,990 $1,259.00 


* Based on 1952 payments. a—lIndicated 1953 rate. 


Trusts Remain Fully Invested 


Breakdown of 1952 year-end holdings of closed-end trusts 


reveals positions similar to a year earlier. Rail, metal 


and tobacco shares favored in October-December trading 


By Louis J. Rolland 


latest FINANCIAL WorLD 

study of the portfolio changes of 
leading closed-end investment com- 
panies, covering the final quarter of 
1952, discloses that the fund man- 
agers stepped up their trading activity 
in the closing months of last year. 
Not only was the October-December 
period one of the busiest from a trad- 
ing standpoint, but it was also the 
only 1952 quarter in which purchases 
outnumbered sales transactions. Ap- 
proximately 56 per cent of the 176 
recorded transactions were purchases, 
while the remainder consisted of 
sales. However, the heaviest buying 
was concentrated in the Tri-Conti- 
nental and Lehman trusts, the smaller 
investment companies maintaining a 
fairly even balance between purchases 
and sales. 


he 


Current Favorites 


Among the favored groups were 
auto parts, mining and metals, natu- 
ral gas, tobaccos, railroads and utili- 
ties. National Shares was the largest 
buyer of auto equipments, picking up 
2,000-share blocks of Electric Auto- 
Lite and Thompson Products, while 
Tri-Continental—for the third suc- 
cessive quarter—purchased Doehler- 
Jarvis. In the mining and metals 
group, Lehman again bought Magma 
Copper and _ Tri-Continental con- 


tinued to add to holdings of West 
Kentucky Coal. Both trusts also 
found aluminum issues to their lik- 
ing; Lehman (along with the U.S. & 
Foreign-U.S. & International trusts) 
enlarged its position in Reynolds 
Metals and _ Tri-Continental and 
Capital Administration added Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical convertible 
preferred to their portfolios. 

Popularity of the rail shares was 
reflected in significant buying of 
Northern Pacific by Lehman and 
General American Investors. The 
Tri-Continental group, meanwhile, 
took on additional commitments in 
Western Pacific, while assuming new 
positions in Atlantic Coast Line, 
Lehigh Valley, and New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis. The most popular 
tobacco issue was Reynolds Tobacco 
“B” and, in the depression-resistant 
electric utility group, Pacific Gas & 
Electric and Southern Company were 
favored. 

Liquidation continued in the oils, 
although Texas Pacific Land Trust 
and Shamrock Oil & Gas ran counter 
to the trend. Sentiments toward 
merchandising issues remained nega- 
tive, with seven sales transactions 
(no purchases) recorded. Switching 
predominated in chemical - drug 
shares, with Lehman’s elimination of 


20,000 shares of Parke, Davis a note- 


worthy transaction. International 
Paper encountered liquidation in a 
relatively inactive paper group, al- 
though both sellers (Lehman and 
General American) still retain large 
holdings of the stock. On the other 
hand, the Tri-Continental trusts com- 
pletely wiped out long positions in 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams. Miscel- 
laneous favorites included United 
States Rubber, American and Conti- 
nental Can, and Maytag; among the 
least popular issues were Eastman 
Kodak and Montgomery Ward. 

A breakdown of the major trust 
holdings at the 1952 year-end (shown 
in the table just below) indicates 
that, despite the high degree of selec- 
tivity witnessed during the past year, 
the fund managers remain heavily in- 


- vested in oil and gas securities. In 


this connection, the largest single 
equity holding of six of the 11 trusts 
listed is Amerada Petroleum. The 
exceptions are Adams Express, whose 
largest holding is a 69 per cent stock 
interest in American International 
followed by 135,600 shares of Petro- 
leum Corporation—a non-controlled 
affiliate ; Tri-Continental’s largest in- 
vestment is in Union Securities Cor- 
poration; General Public Service’s 
top holding is Texas Utilities; Capi- 
tal Administration’s largest position 
is in Union Carbide; and U.S. & 
Foreign’s largest interest is in U.S. 
& International Securities, although 


‘ubiquitous Amerada is next in im- 


portance. 
Suggests Confidence 


Generally speaking, the trusts did 
not materially expand the proportion 
of cash and senior securities to total 
investments during the past year. Oil 

Please turn to page 26 


How the Leading Closed-End Trusts Compare 


-*Per Cent of Invest. Assets— Per 771952 Divs.— 

Extent Cash & Oil Public Chem. Asset Value Cent Taxas Tax as 

of Senior & Utili- & -—Per Share—, Recent Dis- -——Dividends—, Ord. Cap. 

Leverage Secur. Gas ties Drug 12-31-51 12-31-52 Price count 1951 1952 Income Gains 

NN ies wie aarwid None a6% 18% 7% 7% $40.69 $41.07 34 17% $2.13 $2.40 $1.60 $0.80 
American European Sec........ Low 15 55 12 2 x tN ee BR 4 2.83 2.80 1.04 1.76 
Amer. International ........... None S 32 10 11 26.31 26.49 22 17 1.84 1.91 1.00 0.91 
I OI os ei soos cuws ein High 18 20 15 9 36.50 39.30 31 21 1.35 1.40 1.40 re 
Gen. Amer. Invest.............. Low 18 41 11 = 25.32 25.70 27 pd 288 2.43 0.60 1.83 
Gen. Public Service............ Moderate 3 51 44 3 4.13 4.68 4 15 0.30 0.45 0.15 0.30 
Nd NS sank wedi None 12 34 17 8 69.39 73.22 76 pé4 5.09 3.41 1.38 2.03 
National Shares ............... Low 21 28 10 3 Se - 6. 6 CU 279 gas. 14. 12 
Tratcontinental. ............:.- High 19 17 14 7  »b22.17 b25.69 yy SS 0.95 1.04 1.01 0.03 
U. S. & Foreign Sec............ Moderate 6 48 3 16 82.19 87.24 61 30 4.50 3.25 1.88 1.37 
eS eres High 9 41 5 16 10.12 11.85 8 33 None None an <n 





*As of December 31, 1952. 
tion ($3.58 per share in 1952). p—Premium. 
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a—Excludes convertible preferreds. b—After deducting provision for possible Federal income tax on unrealized apprecia- 
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. Portfolio Changes of Major Closed-End Funds in the Fourth Quarter of 1952 
d ——Bought—, —— Sold —— —Bought—, -—— Sold —— 
. No. of No. of No.of No. of No.of No. of No.of No.0 
¢ Trusts Shares Trusts Shares Trusts Shares Trusts Shares 
ar BAVIATION & seepclosaniadag Veh OILS: 
1. @ Doehler-Jarvis .......... . 2a ET a ee i. 2,000 
Elec. Auto-Lite ......... ic Eee °°5S.. 2% ee Humble Oil & Refining... ..... ee 8,100 
in fi General Motors ......... ..... gauan i. 1,000 Int'l: Petroleum ...6.6. 5 «2... «the 1 5,000 
1- Thompson Products ..... adit: t,\eeen ceataue Yum Sint pao Oil Ind...... oe ae rn 
. : — pS OT re a ere hin’ ‘i : 
d BUILDING & EQUIPMENT: Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... r ae 7,000 
i- 9§ Armstrong Cork ........ ..... <wiea 1.... 4,000 Mission Development ... ..... .>. 1, 
Corning Glass Works... 1.... errs By ie sect i 19,000 
1e ne. : SE cick scam ee ews ons 00 eee | 5 ; 
Johns-Manville ......... ..... wee 0 2esee 7,000 Shamrock Oil & Gas... i. 1aabeo SA ats 
in @ Pittsburgh Plate Glass... 1.... 8,500 ..... wae pS 0 ET ee eee ss 2.3.07 4 
Weyerhaeuser Timber ... ..... orgie 1.. 2,100 Southland Oil Royalty... ..... ee hisses \ See 
st CHEMICAL & DRUG: Standard Oil of Calif..... ..... sas 1 5,000 
m f§ Abbott Laboratories..... ..... Sates a.si.,. See ei om Ge Cae .-- E>. 300 ‘3. an 
es ff American Cyanamid .... 2.... 3600 1.... 5000 pense CPG Trusts. 2.00. 220000 lee 
cP du Pont, Be 000002 20002 30002) IL: Westpan Hydrocarbon.°- 1°) 3.6000. -.-. 
. — Electrochem. .... 1.. ees, Sere hig White Eagle Oil......... 1 (i ere. 
‘ ohnson & Johnson ..... ..... sins Bi. 2,242 
n- : D “Dp” PAPER: 
vA | & Co. “B”.... 1.. 5,000 gee. = is International Paper ..... ..... wien 2 25,000 
n pe yer O. .- tote eee e ee we eee coer 2. . 13,000 Marathon Corporation eee | Per beads 1 400 
le onsanto Chemical ..... ..... ox Ess 6,400 Scott Paper 1,800 peetiins wees 
oe Norwich Pharmacal ..... Bai Vv ee siihe Uni fi Siem 1. "500 . 
ts Parke, FRR eee ne 1.... 20,000 ee: a ireech dala Sank ee ee 
he NE, e.S-v acca yane nqcnds is Zz. 15,500 RAILROADS & EQUIPMENT: 
se a G. D. Swe &' os 6 6 oh 6 1 Se — eeeece eees American Locomotive NS te ated Pe 1 re 3,000 
eR Rs vrs cus 6 cate + 1... 800 Atlantic Coast Line... .. 20 Be ON. ps. 
| GFOOD, BEVERAGE & TOBACCO: Canadian Pacific ........ ..... atin ei. 5,000 
a A Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. 
merican Tobacco ...... - 2 Pee ee inthe 5% Pid 2 2700 
O- Continental Baking ..... ..... ae 1.... 4,000 Gr * ‘Sita Pid... th ae 
ed ff Distillers Corp.-Seagrams ..... Wee 2.... 17,100 Lehigh Vi aa | 
. | Nat’l Distill. 444% ? N a Po hg nF by o eeceee ere ; ; ae m 500 
— © ee ca ae ve on N. ¥., Chic. & St. Louis. 2.... 8800  ..... sei 
ynolds Tobacco conte re nts Nosthern Pacific 7 2 Sain 
‘S BMACHINERY & EQUIPMENT: Western Pacific ......... 2. 9800  ..... 
)1- Aap eerenee- te monn Lccaty om 1 1,000 West. Pacific 5% “A” Pfd. 1. Tere 
eckman Instruments ... 1 ee PF aeews Pee . 
+ a Business Machines. 1 mee’) ZaNS] a ig & MERCHANDISING: 3 4.500 
S. een Saree ++ Rae Tt ete said Federated Dept. Stores... ..... nee "500 
th MINING & METALS: RT Mein od vdse de d0as | 1,700 
> American Metal ......... 1 AMPs istesds PN SITE odes i ages | 10,500 
n- Alum. Co. of Amer....... 1 rr Montgomery Ward ...... ..... Bi 19,500 
Kaiser Alum. & Chem. 
“ee Come |. Ce 2. bu 5,500 wae. ies es ial wuld 
agma Copper ......... i A rn i 5) nats 696 sens .. , errr prone 
National lead Pe mE ox ny ee See sche 1 1,500 Bethlehem NON 2 b.ca> aba aces pe 15,000 
id New Jersey Zinc ........ 1 aeee” eel’. Selks National Steel .......... $22: BUG” § law tase 
” ae ae merer et eae 1 10,300 po eee ey er ee ota  ¥e 1,500 
eynolds Metals ........ ee ape 
al West Kentucky Coal..... 2.... 4,600 ...... TEXTILES: 
f Ampevicam Baka ...0...600.661. wide | ee 300 
il BMISCELLANEOUS: American Viscose ...... Sisnct,, RAN Shasss Prt? 
A SOE i bo deigc dk ey is Se Sp pegtands oat United Merch. & Mfrs... ..... er ; 5,500 
American Re-Insurance .. 2.... 1,600 ..... a3 UTILITIES 
: > : 
Eestman Kodak v.00. ls. eee BLL) 26600 «=| Amer. & Foreign Power. ..... SE a 
nrg Tire & Rubber. a0 a 1 700 Cuantian Deuce & Logi. “a! S600 1.. 2,000 
eens TON is sete iii rk [ee eet Ret. . 2..-- je aii 
— 9} Owens-Illinois Glass .... ..... a eM 2,000 Commonwealth Edison.. 1.... 4800 ..... 
as J United States Rubber ... 1.... 25,000... Sel ee $1.40 ‘ sien 
ns BP NATURAL GAS: Illinois Power .......... ...-. ee 1.... 4,000 
“4 Lescreeen eters) Gas... 1 io 1 3,000 lems Poses & Light. sigh hs ogi lx 5,000 
Mee SN Sache one <<: 1 ae ae eas ong Islan MUNG Ss Be 3s +. ree 
91 El Paso Natural Gas.... 1 see & AEE Middle West Corp. ...... ..... ds 1.... 100,000 
= Panhandle East. P. L.... ..... nes 1 1,350 Niagara Mohawk Pr. . 
83 Republic Natural Gas.... ..... wis 1 1,000 ae es we oi a 4 a a: 26,700 
30 Southern Union Gas..... ..... <a 1 9,000 Pacific Gas & Electric... 2.... 12,000 ..... Me 
03 Southwest. Develop. Co.. 1 BAGG 2290 cadl Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke.. 3.... 960 we 460 
59 Tenn. Gas Transmission.. ..... ee 1 24,998 Public Service E. & G. 
= Ber! _ Transmission. Ree 1 6,000 ‘ 10 ies PH tay - a re are 
nite BE losivanss usloc? Bellet "Pre oe wort outhern Company ...... Te a | Sail eek Peas + Be 
. Western Natural Gas.... 2 G00 tii wus Standard G.&E. $4.00 Pfd.1.... 1,000 ..... pate 
= West. Natural Gas 5% Standard G.&.E. $6.00 Pfd. ..... wish Bis 2,300 
Rs Uy 6 Se bee dacs By uk HS aS, Wash. Water Power..... Hive * lee : Pe 5,000 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Armour & Company CS 

Stock is speculative; recent price 
12. (Last dividend paid in 1948.) 
Reflecting inventory losses and strikes 
at many of its plants, earnings for the 
fiscal year ended November 1 were 
$1.02 per share as compared with 
$3.20 a year earlier. Prospects for 
1953, however, are more favorable, 
according to President F. W. Specht, 
since the last 14 weeks of the 1952 
fiscal year accounted for more than 
70 per cent of the total year’s profit. 
The inventory losses were on prod- 
ucts not valued at Lifo, and the 
strikes came at the time of the sea- 
sonal peak of slaughtering operations. 


Black & Decker B 

Although the nature of company’s 
business is cyclical, stock is of good 
grade; recent price, 35. (Paid $2 plus 
3% in stock in 1952.) Sales and earn- 
ings in the first fiscal quarter ended 
December 31 were $9.2 million and 
$1.69 per share as against $7.7 mil- 
lion and $1.56 respectively in the like 
1951 period. Easing of depressed 
conditions in England and the ex- 
pectation that sterling restrictions in 
Australia will be modified are favor- 
able factors in the prospects for com- 
pany’s British and Australian sub- 
sidiaries. At the end of 1952, Black 
& Decker’s backlog was about $5 mil- 
lion, 


Brown Shoe a 

Selling around 62, stock returns 
5.5% based on payments totaling 
$3.40 last year and is of relatively 
good grade. Based on an anticipated 
boost in output of 10,000 pairs of 
shoes daily, Brown expects to set a 
production record in the fiscal year 
to end next October 31. In the last 
fiscal period it reported sales of 
$130.3 million and earnings of $6.04 
a share compared with $111.4 million 
and $5.43 respectively in the previ- 
oc 


ous fiscal year. In the past year 
the Wohl Shoe division opened 28 
women’s leased departments and 20 
children’s and men’s shoe depart- 
ments, making a total of 322 outlets 
in leading stores in the country. In 
addition, a substantial number of 
Brown products are sold through 
Brown franchise stores which num- 
bered 516 at October 31 vs. 490 in 


the previous year. 


Celotex C+ 

Stock (around 18) does not appear 
too highly priced in relation to inter- 
mediate term prospects, but it carries 
recognized risks. (Paid $1.50 im 
1952). Sales in the fiscal year ended 
October 31, dipped to $52 million 
from $59.2 million in the previous 
fiscal period and profits dropped dras- 
tically to $1.49 a share from $3.57. 
The poorer showing was largely due 
to the 10-week stoppage at the main 
plant at Marrero, La., in the second 
and third fiscal quarters and also to 
strikes in industries which adversely 
affected output at some of Celotex’s 
other plants. It anticipates a high 
level of operations for some time 
ahead based on the need for housing, 
schools, stores, hospitals and other 
types of commercial building as well 
as increased requirements for re- 
modeling and repairs. (Also FW, 
June 25, 1952.) 


Clinton Foods C+ 

Shares of this frozen food proces- 
sor and corn refiner are speculative ; 
recent price, 25. (Paid 40c in 1952.) 
Earnings in the first fiscal quarter 
(which ended December 31) were 
over $1 per share as against a deficit 
of six cents in the 1951 period. Dol- 
lar sales were about 16 per cent 
higher than the previous year. Vice 
President Mark Candee said the com- 
pany has turned the corner and that 
the common stock is now on a 10-cent 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


monthly dividend basis. Company 
derives a good part of its revenue 
from corn refining; while earnings 
from juice concentrates are signifi- 
cant, profit margins have been de- 
clining since 1949 because of cyclical 
factors plus competition. 


Coca-Cola ~ 

Although shares at 116 represent 
the quality issue in the field, growth 
prospects are not outstanding. (Pays 
$5 annually.) With one of the hottest 
summers on record, sales in 1952 
moved up about 9 per cent over 1951, 
and in spite of a substantial excess 
profits tax net earnings improved to 
$6.45 a share vs $6.11 a year earlier. 
Unlike others in the field, Coca-Cola 
does not intend to raise its prices, 
even when all controls have _ been 
lifted, but more than half of the com- 
pany'’s bottlers have already done so 
and many of the rest are expected to 
follow. Plans are being made to in- 
crease the already intense promo- 
tional and advertising campaigns in 
the coming year and more attention 
will be given to promotion with 
bottlers on the local level. 


Douglas Aircraft B 

Although the aircraft group as a 
whole is highly speculative, this stock, 
now selling at 65, is one of the better 
situated equities. (Paid $3.75 in 
1952.) Preliminary report for the 
fiscal year ended November 30 shows 
net profit of $8.97 per share, com- 
pared with $5.76 for the previous 
period of 1951. However, last year’s 
results were lifted $1.06 a share by 
the inclusion of certain accounting ad- 
justments such as “‘a reapportionment 
of tooling expenditures and a restora- 
tion to income of a reserve for which 
there appeared to be no further use.” 
Sales were up sharply, to $552 mil- 
lion from the $225 of fiscal 1951. Cur- 
rent order backlog tops $2 billion. 
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General Public Utilities B 

Stock affords a yield of 5.2% ona 
widely covered $1.40 dividend, and 
shares (now 27) have some attraction 
for longer-term lists. A. F. Tegan, 
president, announced that the com- 
pany expects to continue paying out 
between 75 per cent and 80 per cent 
of its earnings to stockholders. The 
regular dividend will not be threat- 
ened, even if the SEC finally forces 
the company to divest itself of its 
Philippine properties, which are now 
producing net income at the rate of 
25 cents per share annually. Although 
the firm’s growth in recent years has 
been unusually rapid, Mr. Tegan pre- 
dicted that, while the rate of new con- 
struction will be somewhat slower 
than during the past seven years 
when the physical size of the company 
doubled, officials expect to add an- 
other 50 per cent during the next 
three years. 


Hires (Chas. E.) B 

Even at present price of 10 (ws. 
41% in 1946), stock lacks attraction. 
(Paid 75c in 1952.) Sales in the 
three months ended December 31 
totaled $1.47 million or 13 per cent 
above the $1.3 million of the like 
quarter of 1951. Suspension last No- 
vember of price controls on bottled 
soft drinks afforded some relief, but 
the decontrol order did not affect 
fountain syrups, which account for 
half of sales. In the fiscal year ended 
September 30 earnings were 79 cents 
per share as against $1.01 in the pre- 
vious year. 


Laclede Gas C+ 

Although stock (now 9¥%) remains 
speculative, the company’s financial 
condition has improved and outlook is 
favorable. (Paid 37%c in 1952.) 
Net earnings of $3 million or 92 cents 
per share were reported for the 12 
months ended September 30, but 
about $2 million of this came as a 
result of an FPC decision denying a 
rate increase to the company’s chief 
supplier, Mississippi River Fuel. 
Laclede had been paying the higher 
rates under bond since September 
1951. Development work is continu- 
ing on a $10 million underground gas 
reservoir in which it is planned to store 
some 20 billion cubic feet of gas for 
use during the winter months. Chief 
problem is getting enough gas to sup- 
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ply demand and officials estimate a 
backlog of 100,000 potential home- 
heating customers. New financing 
will have to be undertaken to finish 
construction of the new storage facili- 
ties. 


Liggett & Myers A 

Stock (now 78) is approaching its 
1952-53 high of 79, but longer term 
recovery prospects are not exhausted. 
(Yields 6.3% on dividends totaling 
$5 in 1952.) Despite a $63 million 
jump in sales, earnings in 1952 
dropped to $5.11 a share from $5.19 
in the previous year. Increases in 
costs, selling expenses and promo- 
tional outlays were largely responsi- 
ble for the profits decline. President 
B. F. Few sees a “continuing need 
for an increase in the price of cigar- 
ettes” to maintain a fair margin be- 
tween expanding costs and selling 
prices. Leaf tobacco costs, which 
make up an estimated two-thirds of 
the total cost of cigarette production, 
rose more than 190 per cent between 
1939 and 1952 while cigarette prices, 
excluding the excise tax, increased 
only 40 per cent. 


St. Joseph Lead B 

At present price of 39, shares are 
worth retaining despite the somewhat 
uncertain outlook for metal prices. 
(Paid the usual $3 in 1952.) Earn- 
ings for 1952 fell a bit below the $5 
per share reported for 1951 but the 
dividend was amply covered nonethe- 
less. The decline reflected lower 
prices for lead and zinc, reduced in- 
dustrial demand due to the steel strike 
and the fact that the company charged 
more than half the cost of oil-well 
drilling operations to 1952 earnings. 
Continued heavy demand for the 
company’s primary products seems 
assured for 1953, at least, and this 
should serve to stabilize domestic 
prices around present levels. The in- 
come potential of the oil venture can- 
not be estimated as yet, but oil and 
wet gas have been found in two wells. 


Tide Water Associated Oil B 

Now at 23, shares represent one of 
the faster-growing units in the oil in- 
dustry. (Paid $1.15 in 1952, ad- 
justed for 100% stock dividend.) 
Company has reported discovery of 
a new “major oil field” in eastern 
Saskatchewan. The discovery, near 


the town of Forget, is approximately 
50 miles north of the International 
Boundary and 42 miles west of the 
Manitoba Line. The well is on a por- 
tion of nine million acres being ex- 
plored jointly by Tide Water as 
operator, Ohio Oil, Atlantic Refining 
and Columbian Carbon. Tide Water 
and Ohio Oil each have a 30 per cent 
interest in the venture while Atlantic 
and Columbian split evenly the re- 
maining 40 per cent. Officials of 
Tide Water situated at the well term 
it to be the largest to date in this 
Canadian province. 


Union Pacific A 

At 113, shares are worthy of inclu- 
sion in quality lists. (Paid $6 in 
1952.) Management expects that 
1953 will produce financial results 
equal at least to 1952, which would 
mean about $14.22 a common share. 
Lower 1952 earnings (the road re- 
ported $14.60 a share in 1951) were 
attributed primarily to higher wages, 
increased taxes and higher prices of 
supplies. Union Pacific in 1953 will 
make substantial capital outlays for 
improvements and additions to equip- 
ment and roadway. Among major 
expenses programmed are $20.4 mil- 
lion for motive power, including 19 
more oil-burning gas turbine road 
locomotives and 22 diesel - electric 
passenger locomotives. Another $19.5 
million will be spent for 42 passenger 
cars and 2,600 freight cars. Other 
motive power, including additional 
gas turbine engines, will be ordered 
during the year. 


Wilson & Co. C+ 

Reflecting the cyclical nature of the 
meat packing industry, shares are 
definitely speculative; recent price, 
12. (Paid 50c in 1952.) Although 
sales in the fiscal year ended No- 
vember 1 set a record of $826.4 mil- 
lion as compared with $823.6 million 
in 1951, earnings fell to $1.28 per 
share (the lowest since 1940) from 
$1.79 a year previous. Prospects, 
however, are brighter for 1953, ac- 
cording to Edward F. ‘Wilson, presi- 
dent, since some of the governmental 
restrictions on production and prices 
have been eliminated. The earnings 
decline in 1952 was attributed largely 
to the fact that prices received for 
numerous items declined faster than 
costs which were down only slightly. 
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Investing In Growth Stocks 


ll. Libbey-Owens-Ford: Longer term sales trend will 


continue to benefit from widening use of flat glass, 


and from newer lines such as plastics and glass fiber 


ver the medium term, Libbey- 

Owens-Ford appears to have ex- 
cellent prospects, at least when meas- 
ured against the relatively disap- 
pointing sales performance of 1952. 
Last year’s decline in volume was due 
to lower output in the automobile in- 
dustry, which is believed to account 
for over half the company’s normal 
sales volume. This year, if auto 
makers’ plans are even approxi- 
mated, passenger car output should 
be materially larger, with correspond- 
ing benefit to Libbey-Owens’ sales 
volume. 


Major Income Source 


At the same time, activity in the 
building industry is expected to be 
maintained at approximately the 
same level as in the highly satisfac- 
tory year 1952. This field is the 
second largest outlet for the company, 
usually taking about one-fourth of its 
production. Other civilian business, 
as well as defense work, will un- 
doubtedly increase. Since excess 
profits taxes are scheduled to expire 
in mid-year, earnings should show a 
considerably stronger uptrend than 
will sales. 

From a longer term standpoint, the 
picture differs in detail, but is equally 
encouraging on an over-all basis. It 
seems unlikely that activity in either 
the automobile or building industries 
can be sustained indefinitely at the 
levels projected for 1953, but no 
drastic declines appear to be in pros- 
pect and there is one important and 
well-defined trend in evidence in both 
fields which should offset a large part 
of any likely drop in passenger car 
output or new construction. 

This is the steady increase in glass 
use in both activities. It is estimated 
that today’s automobile contains at 
least 30 per cent more glass than did 
its prewar counterpart, and this trend 
has by no means reached its limit. 
Announcements of new 1953 models 
appearing in recent months have 
stressed, almost without exception, 
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the improvement in visibility result- 
ing from larger windshield and win- 
dow areas. In addition, the more ex- 
pensive glare-resistant glass is grow- 
ing in popularity. 

In the building industry, the in- 
creased use of picture windows, glass 
brick, Thermopane and other Libbey- 
Owens products is evident to all. 
The relatively moderate increase in 
the price of glass from prewar levels 
has helped to foster this trend; from 
1938 to 1951 building glass prices 
rose only 69 per cent against in- 
creases of about 129 per cent for 
building materials as a whole (and, 
by coincidence, for all commodities). 
There can be little doubt that homes, 
office buildings and even factories 
built in coming years will use even 
more glass than do today’s models. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford is the nation’s 
largest producer of safety glass, used 
in automobiles, and of plate and win- 
dow glass, which finds its largest 
market in the building industry but 
has other uses as well, such as mir- 
rors and furniture. In 1931, the 





Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. N.R. a$0.95 $0.37%4 273%4— 8% 
1932.. N.R. D0.06 None 44%4— 1h 
1937.. $438 2.09 2.00 39%—16% 
1938.. 26.7 0.78 0.62%% 29%—11% 
1939.. 38.0 160 1.37% 283%,—18%4 
1940.. 463 1.98 1.75 2654—15 
1941.. 539 1.76 1.75 225%— 9% 
1942.. 25.6 0.37 0.50 16%—10% 
1943.. 500 0.77 0.75 21%—15% 
1944... 759 1.26 100 267%—21 
1945.. 614 080 0.50 34 —25% 
1946.. 68.3 1.23 0.62% 37%—21% 
1947.. 993 219 1.50  295%—23% 
1948.. 113.6 2.78 1.75 28%—21% 
1949.. 134.2 4.10 287% 32 —22% 
1950.. 170.1 482 3.50 41%—30% 
1951.. 1762 3.01 2.00  3654—30% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1951.: $1379 $250 .... 
1952.. 117.8 


see eee eens 


2.14 b$2.00_ 4234—33% 





a—Fiscal year ended September 30. b—Full 
year. c—To January 28, 1953. N.R.—Not re- 
ported. D—Deficit. 


company acquired the glass-making 
business formerly operated by Gen- 
eral Motors, and has since supplied 
practically all the latter’s require- 
ments. 

Although flat glass accounts for 
the major portion of the company’s 
activities and earnings, two newer 
lines have greater growth potentiali- 
ties. In 1940, Libbey-Owens ac- 
quired a 70 per cent interest (in- 
creased to 100 per cent in 1943) in 
Plaskon Company, a leading pro- 
ducer of polyester resins. In 1951, 
a new division was set up to make 
glass fiber under license from Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas. These two prod- 
ucts are both used in production of 
reinforced plastics, giving Libbey- 
Owens a commanding position in the 
field of supply for the rapidly-grow- 
ing plastics industry. 





















Market Appraisal 





To a small extent in 1951, and a 
considerably larger extent in 1952, 
defense work of various types con- 
tributed to gross, and this activity 
will undoubtedly increase in 1953. 
From a longer term growth stand- 
point, however, it can be disre- 
garded; the firm’s civilian activities, 
particularly its newer ones, give 
ample promise of greater-than-aver- 
age secular expansion. Yet the stock, 
even at today’s levels around its all- 
time high, is not extravagantly 
priced. 

The company’s dividend policy has 
been unusually liberal, as the accom- 
panying table indicates. Payments to 
stockholders have been promptly ad- 
justed to changing levels of earnings, 
justifying the supposition that the 
present $2 annual rate may be in- 
creased over the medium term. Even 
if this is not done, however, the stock 
affords a yield of close to five per cent 
at its present price of 41. This is an 
excellent yield for a leading equity 
in the popular glass industry. The 
company has no debt or preferred 
stock and its record has been favor- 
able, with no deficits or dividend 
omissions since 1922 except in 1931 
and 1932. Current financial position 
is quite adequate even as stated, and 
would be exceptional but for exclu- 
sion from current assets of a large 
“plant improvement and replacement 
fund” held in cash and Government 
securities. 
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W ith the season of annual corpo- 
rate meetings soon to be in full 
swing, dissident stockholders, as well 
as ambitious “horners-in,” are busily 
organizing, planning barrages of ap- 
peals to other stockholders designed 
to stimulate a return flow of proxies, 
and otherwise getting under the skins 
of management, often enough with 
good reason. 

Many of the movements are fore- 
doomed to failure, but a significant 
number each year manage either to 
overthrow management entirely, dis- 
lodge a few offensive directors, or 
force modification or abandonment of 
programs or policies which have been 
the targets of the rebels. Whatever 
the merits of the many incubating 
1953 proxy fights—and of the few 
that have already taken shape— 
stockholders in many corporations 
will be called upon to decide whether 
to cast their lots—meaning proxies— 
with management or to line up with 
the opposition. 


Round One 


A few preliminary battles already 
have been fought, having taken place 
in annual sessions of corporations 
with fiscal years ending before the 
transition into 1953. Several weeks 
ago Neil A. Moore, who had re- 
signed the vice presidency of Fed- 
eral-Mogul Corporation early in 
1952 to take over as president of 
F, L. Jacobs Company, lost out in a 
contest with a stockholders’ group 
which based its opposition on the 
company’s heavy 1951-52 fiscal year 
loss of $2.6 million. The complain- 
ing stockholders protested Mr. 
Moore’s three-year $50,000-a-year 
contract and option to purchase a 





Proxy Fights 
Loom Ahead 


As season of annual meetings 
nears, developing contests re- 
flect stockholder dissatisfac- 
tion. With earnings generally 
good, most discontent is 


stirred by pensions or policies 


large block of stock. Mr. Moore re- 
signed after the stockholders’ com- 
mittee elected seven directors to the 
nine-man board. 

Another recent casualty was the 
president of the Security Bank Note 
Company whose resignation a fort- 
night ago climaxed a fight for control 
waged between two factions of the 
company’s directorate, the contest 
stemming from opposition to the 
acquisition of a smaller concern and 
dissatisfaction with certain invest- 
ments. Security also has a new 
president, and the retiring executive 
has announced that he is selling his 
30,000-share interest in the com- 
pany. 

Few of the proxy fights now loom- 
ing up have reached the point where 
the necessary data have been filed 
with the Security and Exchange 
Commission—an_ essential prelimi- 
nary to the solicitation of proxies. 
But it is notable that this year the 
emphasis is laid more on policies or 
practices, rather than on poor earn- 
ing power. In the past this has been 


the most frequent reason assigned by 


management opposition. Earnings 
of corporations have been fairly satis- 
factory and much of the present op- 
position is based on what the oppo- 
nents regard as poor business poli- 
cies or excessive spending of the 
company’s cash in the way of salary 
boosts, bonus arrangements or pen- 
sion plans. Stock purchase options 
also figure in current controversies. 

A stockholders’ committee is being 
formed among holders of the com- 
mon stock of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, the committee pledging 
itself to fight the directors’ proposal 
to retire Santa Fe’s outstanding 
$199.7 million of general mortgage 
bonds which are not due until 1995. 
The meeting does not come off until 
late in March and only the general 
grounds for the anti-financing move 
have been given. It is contended that 
the common stockholders have not 
received adequate dividends in rela- 
tion to actual earnings, and that pre- 
payment of the bonds may jeopardize 
the present rate of dividend pay- 
ments. 


Other Contests 


Stockholders of Webster-Chicago 
Corporation are forming a committee 
in opposition to the proposed merger 
of the company with Emerson Radio 
& Phonograph, the committee being 
headed by the president of a Chicago 
investment concern whose clients 
and employes are represented as 
owners of some 50,000 shares. 

Another developing contest con- 
cerns the control of .Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox Film. That campaign 1s 
yet to take positive form, nothing 


Please turn to page 23 











Studebaker Shows Its Centennial Line 













Reflecting European influ- 


ence, Studebaker's 1953 
auto models have unusually 
low silhouettes. Mechanical 
power steering, which ob- 
tains its power directly 
from the engine, is intro- 
duced for the first time for 
passenger car use. Devel- 
oped by Borg-Warner Cor- 
poration, it is * currently 
offered as optional equip- 
ment on Commanders and 
Land Cruisers and will be 
available on the same basis 
later in the year for the 
Cham pion series. 
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For Sale: On the day that the 
39,400 Shares Senate Armed Serv- 
ih tiation: ices Committee by 


unanimous vote ap- 
proved the nomination of Charles E. 
Wilson to be President Eisenhower’s 
Secretary of Defense, transactions in 
General Motors on the New York 
Stock Exchange totaled 9,700 shares. 
That was a shade less than one-quar- 
ter of the holdings that one man will 
sell in order to qualify as a Cabinet 
officer who, as he said, “like Caesar’s 
wife ought to be above suspicion.” 
The Secretary has until April 1 to 
sell his 39,400-share block. Ob- 
viously, he will not elect to dump it. 
It could be sold, of course, through 
orderly liquidation on the market it- 
self over a period, but other methods 
also are open. To the larger institu- 
tional investors, a $2.5 million pur- 
chase is routine. If a broader public 
participation is desired, a special or 
secondary offering could place the 
block without a direct impact on the 
market. Facilities for placement of 
substantial blocks have been fash- 
ioned efficiently during the life span 
of our present system of securities 
legislation and regulation as the re- 
sult of changing conditions. This has 
encouraged a number of financial em- 
pire-builders to dispose of interests 
in family-held enterprises. 


“Fair Trade'’ Manufacturers of na- 
Not Yet tionally advertised 
on trade-marked brands 


who have taken ad- 
vantage of the McGuire Act and en- 
abling legislation in 45 states to set 
minimum prices at which their prod- 
ucts may be retailed, have lost some 
ground recently to their opponents. 
The latter seek to force a United 
States Supreme Court test of the 
question whether Fair Trade legisla- 
tion violates the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. Quite apart from the legal as- 
pects of the case is the question 
whether a manufacturer-distributor- 
12 





retailer type of price agreement con- 
tains the weakness that may lurk in 
Government price support measures. 
Does an artificial prop reduce the sta- 
mina-building exercise that competi- 
tion provides, and if competition is 
eliminated what becomes of the spur 
that has made industry move forward 
faster in the United States than in 
Europe where cartelization stabilizes 
prices but fails to expand business 
activity in general? It may be more 
than a coincidence that the majority 
of stock groups (FW, Jan. 28) listed 
among 1952’s best performers were in 
industries where the retailer has con- 
siderable freedom to market his prod- 
uct as he believes circumstances dic- 
tate. 


Transit The suggested solutions 
Problem offered and rejected in 

. the New York City bus 
Solutions 


strike attracted the at- 
tention of taxpayers not only in New 
York but elsewhere. The question 
at issue was simply: who will pay 
for what amounts to an increase in 
pay for bus drivers and other work- 
ers? The companies protested. they 
could not without a fare increase. 
The City ruled out a fare increase. 
Owners of real estate insisted they 
had more taxes now than they could 
handle. A trial balloon suggestion of 
a new city income tax came down 
riddled. The Mayor briefly contem- 
plated an ideal solution by putting 
historical money-losing properties in 
one bag and selling them bag and all 
to private operators, but no investors 
came forward to buy an equity in 
bankruptcy. The one bright note 
came from the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York. The way to 
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balance things, it suggested, was to 
trim services that didn’t pay. The al- 
ternative? Permit the companies to 
raise the fare. In short, if you can’t 
pay for it, don’t buy it, a rule that 
successful companies follow gener- 
ally. So do successful individuals. 


A Competitor 
Arrives 


Now glutting the 
market, butter cur- 
rently is costing the 
Government $650,- 
000 daily in purchases to support the 
price. Farm price support legislation, 
it appears, has undermined the com- 
petitive stamina of this prized farm 
product. Margarine now is well on 
the way to becoming a table item of 
importance and a profit line of sub- 
stance to the large companies engaged 
in its production and sale. With a 
price differential in their favor, the 
nmiakers of margarine—who seldom 
mention the word “oleo” any more— 
are continuously improving _ their 
product; to such an extent that one 
of their number, the Lever Brothers 
Company, publicly boasts, “Believe it 
or not, American farmers are now 
eating almost as much margarine as 
city folks.” The farm market, you 
might think, is one citadel the dairy 
products industry would never lose. 
But if farmers can buy advertised 
“fine table margarine” for about half 
what they can get from the Govern- 
ment for butter, why not let Uncle 
Sam take it? Meanwhile, Uncle Sam 


For Dinner 


may wonder if there is not real dan- 


ger that he may wind up as butter’s 
largest customer. It’s a question Sec- 
retary Benson will have to decide 
early, for the farm support program 
on butter ends on March 31, and he 
must advise the President whether to 
continue taking it in at 90 per cent 
of parity. It is not clear at this time 
how the dairy men feel about the 90 
per cent figure, but there is little 
reason to doubt that the margarine 
people are for it. It helps their farm 
sales. 
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Field Day for Appliances 


Electrification of the country's rural areas has opened 


up a vast market for appliance and equipment fF 


makers. For most items, saturation point is far away 


By Ross L. Holman ai 


hen REA lines began shatter- 

ing the darkness of our coun- 
tryside they gave a runaway impetus 
to America’s electric appliance in- 
dustry that hasn’t yet slowed down. 
Among other things approximately 
five million farm homes have been 
added to its list of customers. Every- 
one of these had to start their use of 
electric services from scratch, with 
all that means in new refrigerators, 
ranges, water heaters and everything 
it takes to make an electrified farm 
tick. 


Kindred Benefits 


But another pleasing discovery re- 
sulted from strewing kilowatts over 
America’s open spaces. The average 
farmer can profitably use consider- 
ably more electric service and equip- 
ment than the average city resident. 
He needs more refrigeration because 
he raises not only his own perishables 
but those his city cousin uses. He 
needs electric water systems; milking 
machines and coolers for his dairy; 
motors for his farm machinery; 
lights and power for barns, tenant 
houses, other outhouses—and the end 
is not yet. As lights continue to 
come on in more areas, up to 400 uses 
have been found for electricity on the 
farm. 

Here’s an example of what this 
means: While there were a little more 
than five times as many farms served 
by power lines in 1951 than in 1940, 
REA distributors, according to Agri- 
culture Secretary Wickard, were 
selling them 20 times as much elec- 
tricity. REA borrowers alone dis- 
tributed eight billion kilowatt hours 
of current in 1950, to say nothing of 
the power used by farmers served by 
other agencies. Wickard went on to 
say that at the measured rate of use 
rural power will double again in 1955. 
The average rural consumer in 1950 
had already invested $1,000 in electri- 
cal equipment. 
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Appliance manufacturers haven’t 
been slow in wooing this new rash 
of buying power. Back in 1948 
Westinghouse Electric set up a regu- 
lar farm merchandising program to 
franchise 5,000 farm implement deal- 
ers to sell appliances to their regular 
farm customers. International Har- 
vester Company makes its own IH 
brand of electric appliances and fran- 
chises its implement dealers to sell 
them along with IH tractors, plows 
and other field tools to the same farm 
buyers. 

The Joe Martin Implement Com- 
pany, IH dealers at Dover, Tenn., is 
responsible for a large majority of 
the rural homes that have bought 
refrigerators in its area using the IH 
make. Like many other local appli- 
ance dealers, the J. C. Huffman Com- 
pany at Shelbyville, Tenn., has a 
special display truck that carries re- 
frigerators, ranges and other appli- 
ances direct to the farm woman’s 
kitchen door and calls her out to tan- 
talize her vision with them. The 
Huffman truck chases over every new 
REA district as soon as it is an- 
nounced that it is to be supplied with 
power, and intrigues each housewife 
with the appliances that will give her 
a more abundant life when the kilo- 
watts are wired in. On one such new 
route the truck on its first trip sold a 
major appliance to 11 out of the 13 
homes to be energized. 

Some of these rural display trucks 
are equipped with generators to 
demonstrate each appliance or gadget 
in actual operation as it sits in the 
truck. 

Many local dealers serving newly- 
powered homes have already reached 
90 per cent saturation on refrigera- 
tors and washing machines, the first 
appliances most farm women buy. 
The best seller with many of them 
now is the freezer, for which the farm 
home is naturally a better prospect 
than the city home. In fact, the sale 


of freezers in 1951 was five times 
that of 1946. Television sets have 
already been installed in ten per cent 
of the farm homes where reasonable 
reception is available. 

Although rural customers are using 
20 times the electricity they consumed 
in 1940, appliance manufacturers and 
dealers realize they have barely 
scratched the surface. Among other 
things, electricity can annihilate more 
human drudgery on the average farm 


‘than any other agency. Anything that 


will save the farmer a labor cost 
breaks down sales resistance as no 
cther appeal can. For example, while 
90 per cent of the farmers now have 
electricity only 44.5 per cent of them 
have any sort of piped running 
water which electric water systems 
can now make available. But even 
this percentage of users shows how 
farmers are eagerly taking advantage 
of this new use of electric power, for 
nearly all the rural water systems are 
powered by electricity. When they 
realize that five cents worth of elec- 
tricity will pump two days’ supply of 
water for the average farm they see a 
saving in human labor that goes a 
long way toward helping pay for a 
water system. 


Uses Almost Endless 


The sale of a water system opens 
the way for the sale of sinks, bath- 
tubs, lavatories, water heaters and 
kindred products. Herndon Electric 
Company of Russellville, Kentucky, 
says it sells 65 water systems a year 
and rarely ever sells one without sell- 
ing a kitchen sink with it, while in 
numerous sales bathrooms and other 
equipment follow shortly after. Hern- 
don’s experience is no doubt more or 
less typical of other appliance dealers 
over the country who sell water 
systeins. 

The sale of electric water systems 
and related items is just one ex- 
ample of the potential farm market 
for appliances for which no city home 
is a prospect. Tens of thousands of 
dairymen, because of the high cost of 
human milkers, are buying electric 
milking machines, milk coolers, water 
heaters for washing dairy vessels, and 
other dairy equipment. Poultry 
farmers buy electric brooders and use 
all-night lights on their laying hens. 
Other thousands are using electric 
hotbeds for starting their plants, hay 
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driers for curing their hay in the barn 
instead of the field, home pasteuriz- 
ers, water warmers for livestock 
drinking water in freezing weather, 
all-night lights for outdoor nightwork 
and speedy plant growth; electric 
motors for ensilage cutters and other 
machines that were formerly pow- 
ered by steam, gasoline or elbow 
grease. 

Then there are electric hay lifts, 
power equipment for farm machine 
shops, bacterial lamps to preserve 
certain foods, plus all the new gadgets 
scientists are continually producing 
to give farm life a smoother existence. 

Also of great help to many farms is 
the one-wire electric fence. A farmer 


can now fence his livestock in with 
one strand of wire charged with 
enough electricity to discourage any 
animal that tries to negotiate it. 


Necessities, Not ‘Luxuries 


Practically all these exclusive farm 
uses are money and labor savers 
rather than luxuries. This means 
that the farm market is just beginning 
to be supplied and will be a rich 
source of sales for a long time to 
come. What labor-saving equipment 
has already done to the average farm 
is shown by the fact that, while there 
are a million and quarter fewer farm 
workers than in 1941, farm produc- 
tion is 40 per cent above the level just 





Record Sales Level for the Variety Chains 


But rising costs have narrowed profit margins and 1952 
earnings lagged behind those of prior year. Dividends 


are well covered, however, and yields are satisfactory 


yi the glamour of the mod- 
ern department store, the vari- 
ety chain store industry may be cited 
rather for steadiness and reliability. 
Its appeal to the average consumer 
may not increase as much relatively 
during prosperous periods but the 
sales volume of the five-and-tens 
holds up much better during business 
recessions. 


Growth Potential 


The growth factor can hardly be 
ruled out, however, since most of the 
variety chain companies have posted 
new sales peaks in each of the last 
dozen years except 1949. Aggregate 
sales reported by ten leading com- 
panies in 1952 was about four per 
cent above the previous year’s vol- 
ume. A somewhat larger number of 
stores helped to swell the total but 
individual units are also growing 
larger, particularly those being set up 
in the new shopping centers along- 
side department store and grocery 
chain units. 

The heavy emphasis on low-priced 
goods, although the upper price 
brackets are constantly being raised 
as broader lines of household equip- 
ments are added, means greater re- 
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sistance, or less sensitivity, to changes 
in consumer purchasing power. 
Chain store volume is more likely to 
rise in relation to the disposable in- 
come curve during periods of busi- 
ness recession, and to take a small 
portion of the consumer’s dollar in 
years of high income. The percent- 
age of sales of five leading chains to 
disposable income reached its high- 
est point—1.54 per cent—in 1933; 
but by the latter part of 1952, fol- 
lowing a long upward trend of in- 
dividual incomes, it had fallen to a 
meager fraction over one per cent. 
During the war years when dis- 
posable income was high and. dur- 





before World War II. This result 
isn’t, of course, altogether due to elec- 
trification. Much of it comes from 
improved field implements powered 
by gasoline but rural power lines have 
done a notable part of it. 

Only two or three of the items we 
have mentioned have reached any- 
where near the saturation point on 
electrified farms, or what would be 
only a replacement market. The 
other hundreds of appliances and 
gadgets range anywhere from a seven 
per cent saturation or less in the case 
of freezers and other items just begin- 
ning to catch the consumer’s fancy to 
99 per cent for radios or 87 per cent 
for refrigerators. 


able goods scarce, the variety chains 
enjoyed a record business in non- 
durable goods while maintaining 
wide profit margins. The ratio of 
sales to disposable income, neverthe- 
less, was still low. One reason for 
this was the curb on building new 
stores, else the chains would have 
been able to expand in line with gen- 
eral demand. But it takes a period 
of declining business in other fields, 
and consequently smaller disposable 
income, to bring out the intrinsic 
merit of the variety store business. 
Compared with sagging department 
store and restaurant volume in such 
periods, sales indexes of the variety 
chains hold relatively firm. All the 
leading units are in strong financial 
position, with only a relatively small 
amount of debt, and the chains are in 
a good position to weather any storm 
Please turn to page 25 


The Variety Store Chain Leaders 





-— Sales 7-——— Earned Per Share ———, Divi- 
(Millions) -— Annual — -Six Months— dend Recent 
Company 1951 1952 1950 1951 1951 1952 1952 Price Yield 
Grant (W. T.)...... $268.7 $281.7 a$3.16 a$2.90 $0.80 $0.80 $1.50 32 47% 
Green (H. L.)...... b100.3 b100.5  a4.47 a3.53 c1.65 c1.46 ame 3S FS 
Kresge (S. S.)...... 311.3 324.2 $57 “270: ‘ER. RM. 200: 3 §.7 
Kress (S. H.)...... 172.4 176.2 5.12 426 N.R. N.R. 3.00 55 54 
McCrory Stores .... 104.2 107.0 2.22 1.70 0.51 0.39 125 15. .83 
McLellan Stores ... 60.8 62.5 a3.28 a2.55 0.72 0.65 2.00 26 7.7 
Murphy (G. E.).... 168.9 184.1 468 3.45 N.R. N.R. 2.00 50 -4.0 
Neisner Bros. ...... 61.8 63.8 2.59 2.11 0.61 0.43 100 14 7.1 
Newberry (J. J.)... 161.3 166.3 4.24 3.47 N.R. N.R. 2.00 37 54 
Woolworth (F. W.) 684.1 712.6 383 322 NR. HR. 2.50 46 5.4 
a—Years ended January 31 of following year. b—Eleven months ended December 31. c—Nine 


months ended October 31. N.R.—Not reported. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Disclosure of Administration’s major domestic plans should 


end market indecision. State-of-the-Union Message, due soon, 


may clarify outlook for taxes, controls and defense output 


Except for a recent flurry in the rails, stock 
prices have been marking time for almost three 
weeks, with no great urgency exhibited by either 
sellers or buyers. To a considerable extent, this lack 
of direction can be attributed to a desire on the 
part of investors to wait for specific indications of 
the new Administration’s plans before committing 
themselves to any definite course of action. How- 
ever, an underlying bullish tendency appears to be 
indicated by the exaggerated market reaction to 
Southern Railway’s earnings gain, dividend in- 
crease and proposed stock split. 


President Eisenhower’s State - of - the - Union 
Message is due shortly. It will provide the first 
definite hint of what concrete actions the new team 
proposes to take, though it is unlikely that forth- 
coming policies will be spelled out in minute detail. 
Broad objectives such as economy in Government 
have already been stated many times and can be 
taken for granted; the probable course of labor 
law revision seems reasonably obvious; but in three 
respects of vital significance to investors there is 
still considerable uncertainty about future policies. 


One of these concerns the prospects for ending 
of wage, price and material controls. There have 
been numerous reports in recent weeks that wages 
and prices will be given their freedom well before 
the April 30 expiration date scheduled for these 
controls under present law, and it is also expected 
that the Controlled Materials Plan will be open- 
ended reasonably soon. The questior of placing con- 
trols on a stand-by basis is also unsettled, and will 
remain unpredictable until Congress deals with 
the matter. 


Another question of even wider significance 
concerns taxes. It is no longer the sure bet it seemed 
to be several months ago that EPT will be buried 
June 30; the resulting revenue loss would be sub- 
stantial and a number of Administration officials 
have expressed the conviction that cutting taxes 
before spending can be cut would be placing the 
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cart before the horse. In contrast to this view is 
the prediction made by Rep. Reed that the House 
Ways and Means Committee, of which he is Chair- 
man, will shortly approve his bill advancing the 
date for reduction in individual income taxes from 
December 31 to June 30. 


This move is reported to have the backing of 
the Democrats on the Committee and in the House 
as a whole. Combined with expiration of EPT, it 
would ensure a whacking deficit for fiscal 1954 no 
matter what economies may be effected in Govern- 
ment operation. In recent weeks, there has been 
talk of a compromise entailing a temporary increase 
in corporate normal and surtax rates. This would 
reduce the benefits promised for companies now 
subject to heavy EPT, but would still further in- 
crease their relative advantage over enterprises now 
paying only normal and surtax. 


Finally, there is considerable speculation over 
the possibility of a major shift in the emphasis of 
the defense program from all-out production of 
weapons to provision of facilities for immediate 
production on a large scale if needed—plus, of 
course, whatever current output is needed to prose- 
cute the Korean war. The change, if made, would 
follow the precedent set in the medium tank pro- 
gram. In no other way can a really substantial 
reduction be made in Government outlays; thus, 
it would have favorable implications for civilian 
industries at the expense of aircraft manufacturers 
and similar groups. But a shift in emphasis such 
as this is likely to be made, if at all, quietly and on 
a piecemeal basis, not publicly advertised in 
advance. 


Until some of these uncertainties are cleared 
up, little can be expected of the market. In the 
meantime, the existence of such important question 
marks emphasizes the need for investors to follow 
a conservative course in their common stock com- 
mitments. 


Written January 29, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Automobile Deliveries Up 


New car deliveries, which averaged more than 
400,000 a month since September, closely ap- 
proached this figure in January. This was a sub- 
stantial gain over the 293,161 sold in the similar 
1952. month, and thus got the new year off to a 
good start. Significant too is the modest level of 
retailers’ stocks which continue short of year-earlier 
totals. In December, for example, stocks of new 
cars in dealers’ hands totaled 304.862 vs. 351,268 
in the same 1951 month while the January rate of 
replacement left estimated end-of-the-month inven- 
tory far short of the 344.400 level of January 1952. 
Stocks on hand are still below what is considered 
a balanced supply-demand basis, since the cars on 
hand could easily be disposed of in less than a 
month. 

Passenger car output meanwhile has just begun 
to hit its stride. It lagged behind the projected 
rate of 480,000 units in January, because of labor 
troubles at two Chrysler plants and at Hudson 
Motor Car, while Studebaker’s output was limited 
by model changeovers. The number of cars pro- 
duced, however, was still far above the 284,540 
turned out in January 1952 when restrictions on 
essential metals were tighter. 


Machine Tool Orders 


A slow but steady return of civilian purchases 
of machine tools in December brought a rise in 
new orders for the first time in five months. The 
December figure of $65 million reversed a down- 
trend which had carried the monthly total from 
$110 million last July to about $60 million in No- 
vember. The increase resulted from relaxing of 
regulations, which now permit production of many 
types of tools on an unrated order basis. 

Although shipments increased slightly in Decem- 
ber compared with the previous month, sales for 
the entire year fell short of the $1.2 billion mark 
anticipated earlier. Actual 1952 total of $1,125 
million compared with $632 million in 1951, a rise 
of 78 per cent. However, while civilian buying has 
halted the downward trend in new orders, results 
for 1953 are likely to be closer to 1951 sales volume 
than to the record postwar peak of last year. 


Big Construction Volume 

Engineering construction contracts have made a 
fast start with nearly $1.3 billion awarded during 
the first four weeks of this year. This is an all-time 
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record for any such period and up 31 per cent 
over the same four weeks of last year (Engineering 
News-Record figures). During the week ended 
January 22, industrial building rolled up a total of 
$54.7 million in new contracts, including a $15 
million petrochemical plant and a $17.5 million 
pulp mill, both in Texas. Gains over 1952 are not 
expected to be maintained over the entire year, 
however. Engineering contracts in 1953 are ex- 
pected to total around $14.8 billion vs. $15.7 bil- 
lion in 1952, peak year for construction dollar 
volume. Categories due for substantial gains de- 
spite the anticipated over-all decrease are highway 
awards, up 25 per cent; bridges, up 21 per cent, 
and new sewerage work, up 15 per cent. 


Coal Prospects Mixed 


A 10 million ton increase in soft coal demand 
to about 476 million tons is in prospect for 1953, 
according to the Defense Solid Fuels Administra- 
tion. The Government agency expects increased 
utility, coke oven and steel mill requirements to 
offset a decline in railroad and export demand. 
However, slower arms output in Western Europe 
is expected to reduce exports to about 15 million 
tons. Hard coal production, meanwhile, is pro- 
jected at 40 million tons this year, or about the 
same level as in 1952. A more optimistic forecast 
has been made by Appalachian Coals, an industry 
marketing agency, which foresees production of 
483.5 million tons of soft coal this year—nearly 
20 million above the 1952 figure. In view of the 
large coal stocks now in the hands of industrial 
users and the competitive inroads being made by 
other fuels, however, prospects for the industry are 
no more than average. Nevertheless, bituminous 
producers may continue to fare better than anthra- 
cite miners, a trend that was reflected in divergent 
market performances by the two stock groups last 
year. 


Zirconium Uses Growing 

Zirconium—one of the new wonder metals—ap- 
pears to be following in the footsteps of titanium 
as it gains wider acceptance in specialized applica- 
tions. Produced from zircon, a mineral which has 
long held an established market in the refractory 
field, zirconium metal is now being used in the 
construction of atomic energy reactors, in electrical 
applications, and in magnesium alloys. It has un- 
usual promise in the atomic energy field because 
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of its strength, corrosion-resistance and low neu- 
tron-absorbing ability. With increased output, the 
price of zirconium has been brought down from 
$300 to less than $20 per pound and, since raw 
material for the metal is in ample supply, further 
production gains and lower prices are in prospect. 
Among the leading zirconium producers at present 
are National Lead, Carborundum Company, and 
Foote Mineral. 


Commodity Trading Restricted 

The Commodity Exchange Authority (a branch 
of the Agriculture Department) has established 
limits on speculative trading in cottonseed oil, soy- 
bean oil, and lard futures, effective April 1. Be- 
sides setting limits on the net long or short specu- 
lative positions which may be maintained in these 
commodities, the CEA has also fixed maximum 
quantities which may be traded each day. Bona 
fide hedging transactions, however, are exempt 
from the restrictions. Some of the operating diffi- 
culties of the vegetable oil processors have been 
attributed to excessive speculation, particularly in 
the soybean market. With the new trading restric- 
tions in effect and with OPS price ceilings which 
were administered unrealistically (causing a severe 
squeeze on processors’ margins) slated to expire on 
April 30, the operating environment of the industry 
seems in line for improvement. 


Zinc in New Slump 

Following increasing weakness abroad and un- 
satisfactory domestic demand, leading smelters cut 
the price of prime Western zinc on January 27 to 
12 cents a pound, St. Louis (12.33 cents, New 
York), the lowest at which the metal has sold since 
May 1950. In the futures market, February de- 
liveries slumped to 11.36 cents. Recently foreign 


zinc has been offered at 11.75 cents, .” 

several months consumption here and a. 

been on the downtrend while stocks hav 
Domestic deliveries of 71,068 tons of slab zi. 
December compared with 81,439 tons in Novemb 
On the other hand, December production of 81,133 
tons was up 2,430 tons from November. For the 
full year smelter output reached a nine-year high 
of 961,200 tons, while shipments amounted only 
to 896,113 tons off 20,000 from 1951. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

U. S. Steel’s fourth quarter shipments of steel 
products were the largest for any quarterly period 
in company’s history, but wage boost and increased 
material costs held earnings to $1.60 per share vs. 
$1.64 in the same 1951 period. 

American Tel. & Tel.’s Long Lines Department 
plans construction of radio-relay system to connect 
Atlanta and Louisville. 

General Foods’ sales for the nine months to De- 
cember 31 were $507.8 million vs. $451.8 million 
a year before. 

General Electric has been awarded a contract to 
build four turbine-generator sets for Cleveland 
Electric [lluminating’s Eastlake plant. 


Other Corporate News 


Southern Railway stockholders will vote at the 
annual meeting in May on a 2-for-1 stock split. 

Stockholders of Franklin Simon and Oppenheim, 
‘Collins have approved a merger. The surviving 
company will be known as City Specialty Stores, 
but stores will continue to operate under their pres- 
ent names. 

National Cylinder Gas and Girdler Corporation 
plan merger; latter makes equipment for chemical, 
food and textile industries. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S Gov't Mis, W261 ...060dses> 96 2.77% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 93 3.19 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964. 108 3.64 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961........ 95 3.20 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

: Kciiveb ene aeincieniwk es 96 3.32 105 
Cities “Setvics Be, 1977 .05605 8i055. 93 3.42 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999.. 91 3.12 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%4s, 1975.... 94 3.13 103% 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 90 3.25 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 44s, 1969.... 104 4.15 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 344s, 1970.. 100 3.25 10414 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974...... 102. 337 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum....... 133 5.26% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 57 4.39 Not 

‘Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 101 4.45 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 98 5.10 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 83 6.02 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


*Indi- 


--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $200 39 5.1% 
Ee a rr 3.00 2.25 34 66 
ee 40.80 70.80 41 2.0 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 160 160 37 43 
General Electric .............. 285 3.00 70 43 
General Foods .......000000% 240 240 54 4.4 
Int’ Business Machines........ 74.00 74.00 231 1.7 
Standard Oil of California.... 2.60 3.00 56 5.4 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250, 250 “F2: 35 
Wanted Aare anes... ck. boc as 150. - 1:50) 30. 5D 
RINGECUESESEMIE nsec inner am ee 1in0) 200. 37.. 54 





. Based on 1952 cash payments. f Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


*Indi- 
--Dividends— Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 160 56% 
Borden Company ............ 2.80 280 55 5.1 
Consolidated Edison .......... a2.00 b2.20 39 b5.6 
Household Finance ........... 240 250 50 5.0 
ke 8 errr ee 3.00 3.00 55 5.5 
Louisville & Nashville ........ 400 450 65 6.9 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 3.00 300 4 68 
May Department Stores........ 180 180 30 6.0 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 200 39 5.1 
ere ee 3.00 3.00 56 5.4 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”........ 2.00 200 43 4.7 
Safeway Stewes ...0<...cccseces 240 240 34 7.0 
SOOCMP VARNA 6. cc cseeccives 180 2.00 36 5.6 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 200 38 5.3 
ee 225 200 34 5.9 
PONG TE ooo oscaannneds 3.05 300 55 5.5 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 4.00 53 7.6 
Union Pacific B.R...6.0.06000% 6.00 600 113 53 
Te re ee 450 400 56 7.1 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 185 28 6.6 
West Penn Electric........... 200 2% Si 55 





* Based on 1952 payments. a—Also 1952. b—Indicated 1953. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


*Indi- 
c-Dividends— Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


ere ee $3.00 $3.00 38 7.9% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 400 56 7.1 
Ciuctt, Peabody ...cccccccdces 2.25 2.00 29 69 
Columbia Gas System........ 0.90 0.90 14 64 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 2.75 43 6.4 
Flintkote Company ........... 300 2.50 30 83 
General Amer. Transportation... 3.50 3.50 63 5.6 
General Motors .............. 400 4.00 67 60 
Glidden Company ............ 225 225 35 6.4 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 600 78 7.7 
Mathieson Chemical .......... Lw. gee ®D 5&1 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 3.75 400 64 63 
Simmons Company ........... 2.00 250 32 78 
Sperry Corporation ........... 2.00 200 42 48 
Tide Water Associated Oil.... 107 115 24 48 
US. RRBs ccawnce cadeaaciie 3.00 300 43 7.0 





* Based on 1952 payments. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Businessmen are just that, even in Washington—New 


Administration may fare better in improving depart- 


mental organization—Butter industry needs sales hypo 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Great in- 
dustrialists are not a new species al- 
together unfamiliar to Washington. 
Roosevelt brought them in by the 
dozen during the war. The trouble 
with them wasn’t, as the Wilson 
hearings suggested it might be, that 
they played favorites. It was sim- 
pler. Imagine taking into one or- 
ganization a host of men, all talented, 
successful and aggressive. It happens 
in department stores, all-star shows, 
auto companies, but usually you don’t 
hear about the office politics. Wash- 
ington has hundreds of reporters and 
Congressmen who search for it. 

The word most used to describe 
wartime Washington was “wrang- 
ling.” Sometimes, wrangles were 
built up by all the news stories about 
them, but usually there was some- 
thing to start from. Businessmen play 
it badly another way. They get ir- 
ritated when Congressmen question 
them on details which to them seem 
trivial. Wilson saw little point, at his 
hearing, in discussing methods by 
which the Government buys auto 
parts. For years, it tried to buy 
direct from the manufacturers. How- 
ever, they sold to the jobbers, who 
were allowed to underbid them on 
Government contracts, 

Career bureaucrats are known to 
covet each others’ jurisdictions now 
and then. They also know how to 
clear in advance every move they 
make to realize their ambitions. 
That’s where businessmen in Govern- 
ment frequently fail. They cut each 
other’s throats without permission 
from higher authority. They talk 
too quickly, though “off the record,” 
about the weaknesses of their col- 
leagues. During the war, it all got 
into the papers and then into Dewey’s 


campaign. 





Even worse are Small Business- 
men. Big Businessmen, before doing 
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anything important, are accustomed 
to calling in lawyers. Men with small 
companies have greater confidence in 
their own intuition, which in Govern- 
ment almost infallibly is false. It’s 
this weakness that accounts for the 
day-by-day bickering in the present 
Defense agencies, filled with Small 
Businessmen. 


The new Administration may 
be able to get through Congress with- 
out much trouble, a great many im- 
provements which, almost as a matter 
of course, had been denied to the old. 
It’s the matter of reorganizing the 
Departments, vested Congressional in- 
terests there notwithstanding. There 
were dozens of jobs the Budget 
Bureau wanted to get rid of but 
couldn’t; Congress wouldn’t agree. 

For instance, Secretary Benson at 
once merged the two organizations 
in Agriculture which handle soil con- 
servation. One gave out millions in 
order to let farmers put down lime; 
the other insisted on actual physical 
improvements. The two agencies 
were in almost frank competition to 
reach the farmers first. Farmers 
liked it that way and Congress dis- 
couraged talk of merger. 

Both Reclamation and Army Engi- 
neers handle river projects; each has 
its own following among the popula- 
tion and in Congress. It’s generally 
said that the Engineers got along 
better with the local utilities. The old 
Administration tried from time to 
time to draw jurisdictional lines more 
clearly. It was not successful. 


In every department, reorgani- 
zations will be announced. These 
won’t always prove as important as 
they first seem. Often there are 
merely changes in peoples’ titles and 
in the organization chart, with its 
lines of authority. Then everybody 
goes on doing just what he did be- 










fore. It was this way with the changes 
in departments when Truman came 
into office. 


Although the volume of fats 
used for food is about the same as in 
the ‘thirties, butter production has 
dropped almost 50 per cent. Every- 
thing else, shortening excepted, has 
gone up. Naturally, it’s oleo that has 
increased most. Even with volume so 
much lower, butter makers can’t sell 
their product. The Government has 
been in the market for several months 
to support the price. 

At this point, the industry may 
have to try out promotion. Although 
butter comes in boxes with brand- 
names, the brands are never pushed. 
There are no cookbooks, given free, 
with recipes calling for butter—as 
there are for, say, Crisco or Spry. 
No brand-name icers are to be found 
in self service stores. 


A former General Counsel to 
Interior, Felix Cohen, recently 
pointed out a fatal weakness in Point 
Four. For a century, he noticed, 
there’s been a Point Four for the 
American Indians. A great deal of 
money is spent, at least ostensibly, on 
them. The Indians hate the Indian 
Bureau and now that they can vote, 
they complain about it to Congress- 
men. 

The Indian Bureau, Cohen says, 
tries to run the lives of its charges. 
It wants to determine which lawyers 
they hire, to steer them on how they 
should vote in at least local elections. 
Would Point Four officials also get 
into the habit of wanting to dictate 
the lives of those they’re benefiting? 


If they do, they won’t make friends. 
—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities = 


Drug Products... 

A tasteless aspirin in powder form 
which dissolves almost instantly in 
water and most other liquids is cur- 
rently being test-marketed by Ar- 
mour Laboratories—known as Cry- 
star, the new product is made espe- 
cially for children, comes in one-grain 
packets designed to be difficult for 
children to open... . Man moved an- 
other step closer toward the solution 
of one of the many problems posed by 
Mother Nature last week when scien- 
tists at Columbia University an- 
nounced the isolation of the toxic 
agent in the sap of poison ivy, which 
represents the first stage in the de- 
velopment of an immunization agent 
that would make persons relatively 
insensitive to the poison—cooperat- 
ing in the research project is the 
Lederle Laboratories division of 
American Cyanamid Company. . . 
Philip Morris & Company declassified 
a top-secret product a little over a 
week ago when it announced that a 
king-size Philip Morris was ready 
for national distribution—the com- 
pany already has a king-size cigarette 
on the market under the Dunhill 
brand name. 


Electrical ... 

A new Jumbo automobile battery 
with 50 per cent greater capacity and 
power than the former model of the 
same name is now being produced 
by General Tire & Rubber Company 
—key construction points of the new 
battery include: heavier and thicker 
plates, Fibreglas separators, new grid 
metal, full-size straps and connectors, 
redesigned active lead particles and 
hard rubber containers to absorb 
shock and prevent leakage. . . . Ray- 
theon Manufacturing Company has 
achieved volume production of ger- 
manium junction transistors for hear- 
ing aids and is now supplying them 
te more than 15 hearing-aid manu- 
facturers—fully transistorized hear- 
ing aids require no vacuum tubes 
and use a small “A” battery in place 
of the more cumbersome “B”’ battery. 
...A 21-inch table-model television 
receiver billed as the pacemaker of 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph Cor- 
poration’s radio-TV line for 1953 fits 
into a cabinet more compact than the 
average 17-inch TV _ set—the new 
receiver features an all-screen front 
and side controls. . . . Underwood 
Corporation has entered the punched 








RICHFIELD 
Adtvidend notice 


February 13, 1953. 








The Board of Directors, at a meeting held January 24, 
1953, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents - 
per share on stock of this Corporation for the first quar- 
ter of the calendar year 1953, payable March 14, 1953, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 


RICHFIELD 
Owl Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 
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card accounting field with the intro- 
duction into this country of a com- 
plete line of equipment manufacture 
in England by Powers-Samas Ac. 
counting Machines Ltd., a subsidiary 
of Vickers—to be marketed under 
the dual trade names of Underwood 
and Samas, the machines will be both 
sold and leased. 
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Motion Pictures ... - 
inclt 


The marked advances made in the 


packaging of food in glass containers ass 
in recent years will be brought hone a 


to members of the industry this 
month when Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company releases its new 15-minute 
sound and color motion picture, 
Packaging Foods in Glass in 1953— 
it will use the occasion of the Canning 
Machinery and Suppliers Association 
Exhibit (Chicago, February 21-25) 
for the premiere of the film. . . . The 
National Fertilizer Association has 
some tips for growers of corn in its 
20-minute sound and color feature 
titled Cash in on Corn—in brief, it 
demonstrates how farmers can step 
up their production to 100 bushels of 
corn per acre... . Also new in the 
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farm field is Two-Way Street, 2 4 
sound and color film released by them : 


Washington Co-operative Farmers 
Association—in two parts, the first 
(22 minutes) describes the growth 
and activities of the co-op and the ™ 
second (18 minutes) details feed mill ing 
and purchasing functions only. bill 
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Packaging ... 


The glass aerosol container, which 
has been the subject of considerable 
talk in packaging circles for the past 
few years, is now a commercial reality 
—Zonite Products Company ha: 
developed a glass pressure package 
for its Larvex mothproofing product 
and will introduce it to consumers 1 
time for the spring mothproofingg, di 
season. . . . Speaking of new types Offi) 
aerosol cans, Ralph R. Garrick ‘fr, 
distributing a miniature model fot 
dispensing cosmetics and _ other 
liquids normally sold in very smallfbus 
quantities—it can be furnished ifpor 


: : ar, 
various sizes and shapes to meet the.” 
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particular needs of individual manu- 
facturers. . . . Many merchandising 
ideas incorporating the use of cor- 
rugated containers are included in the 
revised edition of Pack to Attract 
now offered by the Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company—a 26-page_illus- 
trated booklet, it includes ideas on 
how to simplify inventory problems 
and conserve storage space. 


Random Notes... 

Ekco Products Company is now 
(istributing to dealers throughout the 
country a wide variety of new house- 
hold items in a popular price range, 
including many products which it is 
importing from various foreign coun- 
tries—included in the line is a metal 
door mat, table flatware, carving sets 
and Bar-B-Q equipment. ... A new 
edition of Investment Facts About 
Common Stocks and Cash Dividends, 
the tenth since the booklet first ap- 
peared in 1949, has been published 
by the New York Stock Exchange— 
noteworthy is the fact that the 975 
listed common stocks which paid divi- 
dends last year returned an average 
vield of six per cent, the booklet 
points out... . In a test that may lead 
to widespread use for its customers, 
R. H. Macy & Company soon will 
install the Valeteria vending machine 
for its 5,000 employes—developed by 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corpora- 
tion, the machine actually consists of 
a telephone and a large number of 
lockers which are controlled by a 
central switchboard: in the morning, 
you phone the operator, tell her 
what’s to be done, deposit your cloth- 
ing in a locker; at night you pay the 
ill via a coin box, then collect the 
cleaned clothes... . E. F. Hutton & 
Company has brought out the tenth 
annual issue of Investor's Aid, a 32- 
page booklet containing basic statis- 
tics on over 200 securities selected by 
Tithe firm for possible 1953 investment 
‘§—in addition to sections devoted to 
planning an investment portfolio, mu- 
tual funds, trading in commodity fu- 
tures and margin transactions, the 
‘Acditors have added a new chapter: 


gn “Watching Investment Return After 


Taxes. —Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
‘ard—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
0 the date of the issue. 
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COLD SHOULDERS 
nd: 
HOT SAW NEWS 


Remarkable development by B-W’s ATKINS SAW keeps saw cool, blows 
away sawdust, speeds lumber production, permits sawing frozen logs! 


In cutting logs and edging lumber, circular 
saws run at terrific rim speed causing exces- 
sive heat. This in turn causes tension 
changes of the blade, and results in poor 
quality of lumber, slows production, in- 
creases downtime for hammering and ten- 
sioning, shortens the life of the saw. 


Now Borg-Warner’s Atkins Saw Division 
research has developed this revolutionary 
inserted tooth saw with stabilizing holes.* 
This “‘air conditioning” of both rim and 
body blows away sawdust, relieves rim 
strain, keeps shoulders straight, keeps bits 
in true alignment. The saw runs cool, holds 
tension longer, cuts more uniformly, in- 
creases production. Even permits winter 
cutting of frozen logs without snaking or 
dust freezing. 


Proved in every type sawmill, this new For large or small mills! 
Atkins saw exemplifies Borg-Warner’s 
“design it better—make it better’’ policy. 
It is another typical example of how— 


B-W ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK © B-W PRODUCTION MAKES 


AVAILABLE 
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Almost every American benefits every 
day from the 185 products made by 


ORG-WARNER 


- Reg ees *Patented 
ENGINEERING 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW « BORG & BECK 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL » CLEVELAND 
COMMUTATOR ¢ DETROIT GEAR © FRANKLIN STEEL « INGERSOLL PRODUCTS « INGERSOLL STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. « MARBON © MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
PRODUCTS « MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN ¢ MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. « NORGE 

meeewemmms! §=NORGE HEAT « PESCO PRODUCTS « REFLECTAL « ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. # WOOSTER DIVISION 








Business Background 


Ingenuity commands premium in business world today— 









A dagger lights cigarettes, and men reach top in odd ways 





NGENUITY — Max Hess, Jr, 

who thinks the highly competitive 
department store market of New 
York City is good pickings for a 
smaller-town merchant if the latter 
has something advertisable to sell, 
puts a premium on the value of in- 
genuity. In the field of manufacturing 
as well as retailing, you find reflection 
of this idea in the second annual 
Versatility in Design and Use Con- 
test sponsored by Hess Brothers of 
Allentown, Pa. Six grand prizes 
were awarded, by divisions, and far 
too many citations to be able to list 
them here. Ingenuity, of course, 
thrived. 


The Winners—For the sprout- 
ing girl, the Stretch ’n’ Grow slip 
permits a spread of one and a half 
inches around the waist and one inch 
in height before the slip is outgrown. 
The Swallow Triple Threat jacket 
can be worn lined, or with its cardi- 
gan lining zipped out or the liner it- 
self may serve as a cardigan for 
indoor or outdoor use. A _ prize- 
winning 8-Way Necklace (Monet 
Jewelers) serves three arrangements 
in necklace design; also as a lapel 
pin, skirt fob, clip or bracelet. 
The Desk Model Sewing Machine 
(Necchi) is, explained Epwarp 
CARROLL, chairman of the awards 
committee, “built to the exact specifi- 
cations of a home desk and fits into 
the furniture arrangement of any 
room in the house.” The Sink- 
Range - Refrigerator (General Air 
Conditioning Corporation) combines 
not only those utilities but has a 
storage drawer, all in one unit. For 
the man with crowded desk there is 
the Ascot Florentine Dagger Lighter 
(American Safety Razor Company) 
to be used to open your letter, as a 
paper weight to hold it down, and as 
a cigarette lighter to burn it up if 
it offends. 


Opportunity — Try as he will, 
Hess has not found the right kind of 
ingenuity expressed by the designers 
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of millinery. What is needed to pull 
the business from its static condition 
undisturbed since the Empress 
Eugenie hat swept women into the 
stores, Hess suggests, is a “new con- 
ception.” For the designer who 
creates a headpiece conception that 
does something for dowagers as well 
as for debs peeking out of the fashion 
pages, he predicts lush profits. All 
he has to do is to create an upstairs 
piece that is, as the merchant so 
simply expresses it, “fetching, glam- 
orous, imaginative and _ exciting.” 
Maybe you'll see it in next year’s 
Versatility contest in combination 
use as a parasol too. 





Why They Clicked—The Texas 
Company, filling out fifty-one con- 
tinuous dividend paying years in 





Leach and Long 


1953, is losing two eminent execu- 
tives: W. S. S. RopcGeErs, chairman 
of the board, and Colonel HArry T. 
KLEIN, chairman of the executive 
committee. But two replacements, 
groomed and ready, will step into 
their offices. J. S. LEAcu, now presi- 
dent, will move into Mr. Rodgers’ 
post. Starting as a salesman in 1916, 
he has served in both the domestic 
and foreign divisions of the big com- 
pany. A. C. Lone will become presi- 
dent. He joined Texas Company in 
1930 as service station supervisor in 
the Sales Department and in 1946 
transferred to foreign operations. 
One of his jobs was handling the 
marketing west of the Suez for Cali- 
fornia Texas Oil Company, Ltd. 


Wireless Operator Upped—For 
one year ABRAHAM BLUMENKRANTZ 
served not only as chairman and 
chief executive officer of General In- 
strument Corporation, ‘but also as 
president. Meanwhile, he had moved 
in MoNnTE COHEN as executive vice 
president. Cohen now steps into the 
vacancy left open until he was con- 
sidered ripe for the presidency, a 
job he will hold while retaining the 
presidency also of the F. W. Sickles 
Division of General Instrument. 
Cohen is a veteran wireless man, 
starting in 1916 with the old Marconi 
Company. During World War I he 
was a wireless operator in the 
Merchant Marine and in World War 
II he served with the War Produc- 
tion Board as electronics adviser. 





















One Way to Do It—After 25 
years of service with Continental 
Can, Rogpert S. SoLinsky left in 
1936 to take a job with National 
Can Company. After three years he 
quit to found his own concern, Cans, 
Inc., of Chicago. Recently, National 
Can directors looked fondly at the 
growing volume and profits of Cans, 
Inc., and acquired the business. In 
doing so they brought back into the 
fold the man who had left them more 
than twelve years ago. They made 
Solinsky president, a method of get- 
ting an executive that is not unique 
but somewhat unusual. “We wanted 
both the man and his business,” a 
spokesman explained. 


































































































Measuring Rods—Shareholders 
of Hercules Powder Company were 
not surprised particularly to observe 
that income and excess profits taxes 
had taken 65 per cent of the com- 
pany’s earnings during 1952, reduc- 
ing net income to $11.2 million 
against $13.6 million in 1951. But 
they had reason for interest in an 
effort of the company to relate pres- 
ent value to values of the past. Thus, 
gross fixed assets of around $50 mil- 
lion in 1928, revalued in terms 0 
1952 year-end construction costs, 
totaled $70 million against $206 mil- 
lion today. Net income of $4.3 million 
in 1928, when adjusted to 1952 con- 
sumers’ prices, was re-stated at $6 
million for 1928. President CHARLES 
A. Hiccrns in past stockholder meet- 
ings has emphasized the illusion cre- 
ated by comparisons made in terms of 
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the dollar of the 1950s. The 1952 an- 
nual report marks the first time that 
Hercules, and probably any other 
company, has applied a constant 
measuring rod in this way to com- 




































S@ parative dollar figures covering a 25- 
d year span. With the froth removed, 
©@ growth has been solid. 
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: Proxy Fights 

n, 

nif Concluded from page 11 

# having yet been filed with SEC by 
either management or the prospective 

ar er ; 

c.g Opposition—in which Charles Green, 
chairman of United Cigar-Whelan’s 
executive committee, is expected to 

»5 take a prominent part. Under Mr. 

ai Green’s management United Cigar- 

ing Whelan has just paid (January 26) 

al its first common dividend since the 

he Teorganization that took place in 

1s, 1937. 

* Merry-Go-Round Potential 

‘. An upset in Outboard, Marine & 

Ing Manufacturing two weeks ago dis- 

hel Placed its president, Ralph Evinrude, 

xref son of the founder of the original 
def cOmpany—despite the fact that Mr. 
et-@ Evinrude holds 30 per cent of the 
ue company’s stock. A new directorate 

‘ed Was voted in and it promptly voted 

af Mr. Evinrude out, replacing him by 
the former executive vice president. 
That contest, however, does not ap- 

ersf_ pear to have ended, since the ousted 
ere president was taken by surprise and 
rvef! 2 new proxy fight may be in the off- 
xesm ing. The situation may have some 
ym-( Of the merry-go-round potentialities 
uc-§ Which marked the in-again out-again 
ionf§ Management changes in the recent 
3ut@ R-K-O case. 

an Reliance Manufacturing, U. S. 

-es- Hoffman Machinery, Follansbee 

ius, Steel and United Dye & Chemical 

nil-# are other companies in which proxy 

off fights are or appear in prospect. But 
sts, while some of the opposition to the 
nil-§ managements are rather vocal on the 
lion Subject, there have been no SEC fil- 
on-§ ings, and not infrequently such storm 

$6 rumblings die away as the result of 

LES Compromises or of changes in what- 

ect-@ ever action by management may have 





roused the ire of a_ stockholding 
group. 
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This “gun’ is aimed at a growing market 


With special steel products, as 
with special-purpose steels, Armco 
meets the nation’s needs in many 


different ways. 


This big “gun” is Armco Spiral 
Welded Pipe, one of the scores 
of products fabricated and sold 
by Armco Drainage and Metal 
Products, Inc., a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Armco Steel Cor- 
poration. The market for these 
products is already large — and 


constantly growing. 


It includes the demand for 
drainage structures for highways, 
airports, railroads; prefabricated 
steel buildings for commerce, 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


farm and industry; pipe lines for 
water, gas and oil; foundation 
piling for bridges and new build- 
ings; tunnel liner and storage 
tanks, to mention just a few. 


With more than forty fabricat- 
ing plants throughout the United 
States and Canada, the company 
is strategically located to meet 
these demands quickly and eco- 
nomically. Defense orders, too, 
are being filled without plant 
conversion. 


For this Armco subsidiary, as 
for the entire Armco business, a 
growing, diversified market is the 
key to a promising future. 


. RMCO 


THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST \V/ 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur Conpany 


The Board of Directors at a meeting 
on January 16, 1953, declared the 
regular semi-annual dividend of 35 
cents per share on the Preferred shares 
and the regular quarterly dividend of 
25 cents per share on the Common 
shares, both payable March 10, 1953, 
to shareholders of record February 20, 


1953. 
CHAS. J. FERRY 
Vice-President & Secretary 


PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


* 
Common Stock Dividend 


No. 38 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 30¢ per share 
on Common Stock of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable February 16, 1953, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business January 30, 1953. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 


President 
January 22, 1953. 

















Street News 





Stockholders in two New York City banks hang up "Not for 


Sale" signs—The old school spirit lacks standing in court 


irectors of two important New 

York banks hung up “not for 
sale” signs within five days of each 
other, and it probably will be a lesson 
for all other bank managements to 
take home. The moral might read: 

“Never proclaim publicly that your 
bank is for sale unless you have a 
good offer in hand and the deal is 
100 per cent sure of being consum- 
mated.” 

The new chairman of the New 
York Trust Company—Adrian Mas- 
sie—took quite a tongue lashing from 
a militant stockholder at the annual 
meeting before the book was closed 
on the whole episode. The closing 


chapter was a declaration from the 
directors that New York Trust 
should continue as an independent 
institution. 


The other bride to get close to 
the altar, but not as close as the Corn 
Exchange got nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, was Bank of Manhattan. 
Most bankers thought that incident— 
the admitted discussion of a merger 
with the Chase National in the sum- 
mer of 195l1—was closed two days 
after it was opened. But apparently 
Winthrop W. Aldrich of the Chase 
had been advised that the legal ob- 
stacle was not insurmountable, for 
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he wrote J. Stewart Baker, Manhat- 
tan’s chairman, as recently as last 
November suggesting that the talks 
be resumed. Some stockholders heard 
about the suggestion and started to 
make a fuss about it just before the 
special January meeting of stock- 
holders. In this case also the directors 
slammed the book closed with a reso- 
lution which amounted to a declara- 
tion considerably more emphatic than 
the New York Trust one. 

It seems that many people, corpor- 
ations, trusts and estates do not like 
to do business with a bank that is 
known to be for sale. 


The old school tie spirit can be 
carried just so far. That remark was 
made by an investment banker who 
has been in constant attendance at 
the trial of 17 leading firms for 
alleged violations of the anti-trust 
laws. Princeton men are notoriously 
enthusiastic about their alma mater, 
and none more so than Federal Judge 
Harold R. Medina who is hearing the 
bankers’ case. Walter Bennett was 
carrying the flag for the Department 
of Justice when court sessions were 
resumed after the long holiday recess. 
He had to answer for some of the far- 
fetched allegations made by his pre- 
decessors earlier in the trial. At times 
his position was uncomfortable, al- 
though he also is a Princetonian. 


Speaking of alumni in a different 
connection, Don Patterson left Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Company last spring 
to become head of the municipal bond 
department of the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company. Mr. Patterson had 
planted his feet under the new desk 
diagonally across Broad Street only 
a short time before the fourth big 
batch of Housing Authority bonds 
came up for competition. In this case, 
as in the three previous sales of its 
kind, the group of commercial banks 
headed by Chemical Bank wasn’t 
in the running. But in the fifth sale, 
in the latter part of last month, the 
Chemical group carried off nearly 90 
per cent of the bonds offered. The 
re-offering was conceded a mas- 
terpiece of syndicate management. 
Halsey, Stuart has held aloof from 
this housing financing. But there was 
just as much rejoicing in that firm’s 
New York office as if it had won the 
business for itself. 
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NOW! PHILIP MORRIS is available in the new 
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Remember, in case after case, coughs due to smoking disappear 
. .. parched throat clears up . . . that stale, 
“smoked-out” feeling vanishes! 
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John J. McCloy slipped into 
Winthrop W. Aldrich’s place on the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company board with ease and with- 
out causing an eyebrow to raise. He 
had just succeeded Mr. Aldrich as 
chairman of the Chase National 
Bank. So there are still two Tele- 
phone directors in that block bounded 
by Nassau, Pine, William and Cedar 
streets. The second is Arthur W. 
Page, who shares a Cedar Street 
suite of offices with Walter S. Gif- 
ford, former A. T. & T. president 
and predecessor to Mr. Aldrich as 
Ambassador to Great Britain. 


Variety Chains 





Concluded from page 14 


in the future quite as well as they 
have in the past. 

Since the variety business is highly 
seasonal, with some 58 per cent of 
net income being earned in the final 
half, the earnings figures that have 
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been reported for the first six months 
of 1952 indicate that current divi- 
dend rates were well covered by full 
year results. The gain in December 
volume over the same 1951 month 
was considerably more than for the 
average month last year, and dollar 
sales are expected to be well main- 
tained this year. Although costs 
probably will rise a little further, this 
factor should be offset by increased 
volume reflecting enlarged store fa- 
cilities and expanded merchandise 
lines. On balance, considering also 
the probable expiration of EPT on 
June 30, earnings this year should 
improve at least moderately over 
1952 results. 

Considering the factors of quality, 
yields and price-earnings ratios, best 
positions appear to be occupied by 
Grant, Kresge, Kress, Newberry and 
Woolworth. Murphy is of above- 
average grade, but at current levels is 
hardly on the bargain counter. Green, 
McCrory, McLellan and Neisner are 
of lesser quality, but their high yields 
hold some attraction for inclusion in 
a businessman’s well-diversified list. 





Air REDUCTION COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 





143rd CONSECUTIVE 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on March 5, 1953 to 
holders of record on February 18, 1953, 
and the fifth regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.125 per share on the 4.50% Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 1951 Series, of 
the Company, payable March 5, 1953 to 
holders of record on February 18, 1953. 


T. S. O’BRIEN, 


Secretary 
January 28, 1953 














CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of sixty 
cents (60¢) per share on the common 
stock of this Company has been declared 
payable March 14, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
February 25, 1953. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 
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SPENCER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
Dividend Notices 


The Board ot Directors today de- 
clared the following dividends: 


COMMON STOCK 
A quarterly dividend ot 55 cents per 
share on the common stock payable 
March 1, 1953 to holders of record 
February 10, 1953. 


PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly preterred div- 
idends of $1.15 per share on the 
4.60% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
and 56144 cents per share on the 
4.50% Cumulative Second Preferred 
Stock, both payable February 15, 
1953 to holders of record February 
6, 1953. JOHN P. MILLER 
Vice President and Treasurer 
Kansas City, Mo. January 27, 1953 

















St 61st 
Bank) Consecutive 
Stoc Dividend 
oration 


@ Directors of First Bank Stock 
Corporation, Minneapolis, Min 
nesota, on January 21, 1953, de 
clared a quarterly dividend of 30c 
per share on outstanding capital 
stock, payable March 10, 1953, to — 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 20, 1953. 
E O Jenkins, Presiden: 














REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA 








One of Virginia’s most productive and 
profitable cattle farms, 400 acres, excel- 
lent buildings, $80,000.00. 360 adjoining 
acres available. This is really outstand- 
ing. Many others. 

P. M. BROWNING, Realtor 


John H. Hitt, Associate 
Culpeper, Virginia 


Changes Needed 











FOR SALE 


14 miles west Charlottesville, attractive modern 
dwelling, 3 bedrooms, 2 baths; hot water oil 
heat, located Blue Ridge Mts., good view, moun- 
tain stream, excellent neighborhood, hard surface 
road, acreage optional. Price $20,000. 


RAY W. WARRICK 
CROZET, VIRGINIA 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 











VIRGINIA 
CATTLE FARM 
FOR SALE 


Big acreage and one of the best. 
Write for brochure. 


KIAH T. FORD & CO. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Agent for the Heirs 
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through rate cuts or changes in other 
provisions might require an increase 
in the yield from sales and other ex- 
cise taxes. But there are some in- 
dustries which are already severely 
handicapped by such levies and badly 
need relief. The distillers are the 
leading example; excises on liquor 
are so high that they have encouraged 
moonshining and bootlegging on a 
large scale, cutting into the sales of 
legal producers. Admission taxes 
have seriously curtailed movie at- 
tendance. Other groups subject to 
burdensome excise rates include the 
tobacco, gasoline, communications 
and transportation industries. 


Government in Business 


Government competition with busi- 
ness is another broad field in which 
reform is overdue. The electric 
power industry has been the princi- 
pal direct sufferer in this respect, but 
all taxpayers have borne an extra 
burden due to the loss of tax revenue 
involved in permitting non-taxable 
public entities to usurp the functions 
of taxable private enterprise. In- 
terior Secretary McKay recently im- 
plied that he favors a change in the 
law which now requires that coop- 
eratives, municipalities and _ other 
public agencies must be given prefer- 
ence in purchasing power produced 
by the Federal Government. It is 
also to be hoped that the FPC will 
grant licenses for private hydro 
projects, where appropriate, instead 
of refusing them if there is even a 
microscopic chance that some public 
authority might some day want to 
develop the sites in question. 

Rent control has outlived its use- 
fulness, and should be abandoned. It 
has not only perpetuated gross in- 
equities, but has made a substantial 
contribution toward prolonging the 
housing shortage in urban areas. 
During the seven years 1946-52, less 
than 17 per cent of the new dwelling 
units built were of the rental type 
(two-family or multi-family), where- 
as during an equal period of high 
residential building activity from 
1922 through 1928 over forty per 
cent of total dwelling units were 
rental-type structures. 


Numerous other changes in policy 
are needed. The tidelands oil con- 
troversy must be definitely settled be- 
fore these essential oil reserves can 
be developed. The expensive, bur- 
densome and unnecessary red tape 
now required in registration of new 
security issues with the SEC should 
be cut away. More effective control 
must be established over the Labor 
Department’s determination of mini- 
mum wages under the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act. Last but by 
no means least, the anti-trust laws 
should be clarified. As things stand 
now, it is almost impossible to con- 
duct any business without at least a 
technical violation of one or more of 
these statutes, and during recent 
years the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Justice Department have 
been more interested in making 
headlines by means of politically- 
motivated lawsuits than in preventing 
monopoly. 


Trusts Fully Invested 
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utilities increased somewhat, that in 
chemicals and drugs showed a ten- 
dency to decline. The maintenance 
of fully-invested positions suggests 
confidence in the economic outlook 
for 1953, which the management of 
Tri-Continental views as “a prospect 
of active, though perhaps irregular, 
business.” 


Closed-End Trusts 


Like the open-end investment 
trusts, the closed-end trusts offer the 
investor the combined advantages of 
diversification and expert manage- 
ment. There are importance differ- 
ences, however. The closed-end com- 
panies, most of which are traded on 
security exchanges, can usually be 
purchased at sizable discounts from 
net asset value, while open-end shares 
sell at net asset value plus a loading 
charge. And while the mutual funds, 
by virtue of intensive selling cam- 
paigns, are growing by leaps and 
bounds, currently the number ot 
closed-end firms is actually declining. 
(Hearings are now being held be- 
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fore the SEC on a proposed merger 
of Capital Administration and Tri- 
Continental—the nation’s largest 
closed-end company. ) 

Among the many factors which 
must be assessed in appraising closed- 
end trust securities—which range 
from high grade debentures and pre- 
ferred stocks to speculative warrants 
—are the calibre of its portfolio, the 
degree of leverage, and the record of 
performance. Performance, it may 
be noted, must be carefully appraised 
so that a non-leverage trust (e.g. 
Lehman Corporation, which has 
never borrowed money) is not com- 
pared with a highly-leveraged com- 
pany such as Tri-Continental. For 
example, net assets of the latter com- 
pany rose 9.7 per cent in 1952; but 
net asset value of the common stock 
increased 15.9 per cent, due to the 
leverage factor. Simply stated, this 
means that since the claims of Tri- 
Continental’s debentures and pre- 
ferred stock are fixed amounts, any 
change in the market value of the 
trust’s assets results in a larger per- 
centage change in the asset value of 
the common stock. The fly in the oint- 
ment, however, is that leverage works 
on the downside in declining markets 
just as it does’ on the upside in a 
tising market. 








Dividend Changes 


American & Foreign Power: 15 cents 
payable March 10 to stock of record 
February 10. Company paid a dividend 
of 10 cents on December 5, 1952 together 
with a stock distribution of one share 
for each 100 shares of common held. 


Fair (The): Extra of 10 cents and 
quarterly of 10 cents, both payable 
March 12 to stock of record February 26. 


Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line: 50 cents 
on the common, and 2% cents on the 
Class B shares, both payable March 17 
to stock of record February 23. Com- 
pany previously paid 40 cents quarterly 
with an extra of 40 cents last December 
on the common and two cents quarterly 
with extra of two cents in December on 






















National Screw: 100% stock dividend 
payable February 20 to stock of record 
February 6. Also a quarterly of 50 cents 
on the increased number of shares, pay- 
able April 1 to stock of record March 
20. The dividend places the common on 
a$2 annual basis. Prior to the split the 
common was on a 75 cents quarterly 
basis or $3 annually. 

Phillips Petroleum: 65 cents payable 
March 2 to stock of record February 6. 
The company previously paid 60 cents 
quarterly. 
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Boston * SPRINGFIELD * 


LouIsviLLE + DeEtrRoiT - 


SACRAMENTO * FRESNO * 








Bank Stocks 


Our analysis of the 1952 year-end reports of a group 
of outstanding banks is completed and now available. 


A copy will be sent free upon request. 





We deal actively in bank shares and are prepared to 


buy or sell in large or small blocks at net prices. 


~~ Blyth & Co., Inc. 


New York - SAN Francisco - Cutcaco - Los ANGELES + SEATTLE * PorTLAND 
PHILADELPHIA * PirrsBURGH * CLEVELAND * INDIANAPOLIS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


San Jose - 


SPOKANE * OAKLAND EuREKA 


PasapENA * San D1IEGO 














































SOCONY—VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dividend 
No. 168 


January 
27, 1953 





The Board of Directors today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
50¢ per share on the outstand- 
ing capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payable March 10, 1953, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business February 6, 
1953. 


W. D. BicxHaM, Secretary 





























DIVIDEND No. 172 





An interim dividend of sixty cents 
(60¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable March 2, 1953, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 9, 1953. 


E. L. NOETZEL 


January 27, 1953 Treasurer 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 
202nd 


Consecutive Dividend 








A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
on the Capital Stock of the Com- 
pany has been declared this day, 
payable on March 10, 1953, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on February 6, 1953. 


The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 


Rosert FIsHER 
Treasurer 


January 23, 1953 











United Engineering and Foundry 
Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 27, 1953. 
The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of twenty-five cents (25c) per share on the $5- 
Par Common Stock; and the regular quarterly 
dividend of one and three-quarter percent (14%) 


on the $100-Par Preferred Stock, both payable 
February 17th to stockholders of record February 


6, 1953. 
GEO. V. LANG, Treasurer. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





The Bell Telephone Company of Canada 


Capital Airlines, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1880, Canada. Office: 1050 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal 1, 
Quebec. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in March. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1951): 83,551, 97.8% of whom were Canadians. 


Capitalization: 


Rs BE IE onc cca kh ckies bh eee dees ans e cio bo eee ee aeuee $233,535,763 
Capital sock: (G25 Wal) ox son wewsduiecicicnewenewssdsceeseeye *9,442,378 shs 


*American Telephone & Telegraph owned 749,992 shares (7.9%) Decem- 
ber 31, 1951. 


Business: Most important telephone system in the Prov- 
inces of Quebec and Ontario, Canada, which comprise an 
area of about 887,000 square miles with 8.8 million population. 
Is a unit of the Trans-Canada Telephone System, operating 
from coast to coast. Of 1,839,750 phones, 77.3% are dial and 
company has a lower operating ratio than Bell System as a 
whole. 


Management: Capable and progressive. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
capital deficit December 31, 1951, $7.9 million; ratio, 0.7-to-1; 
cash, $730,734. Book value of stock $31.38 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1881 to date. 


Outlook: Business volume is closely related to economic 
cycle in Ontario and Quebec. Earnings have been adversely 
affected from time to time by lag between rising costs and 
granting of rate relief but dividend coverage normally is 
well maintained. 


Comment: Shares are satisfactory income producers. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
+Earned per share. - $2. ° $1.90 $1.92 $2.06 $1.18 $1.33 * 06 pitas 
tEarned per share... 2.01 2.20 2.08 1.20 1.53 2.08 Beira ss 
Dividends paid ..... : “00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 $2.00 
High (N. Y. Curb).. 42 50% 4514 39 38% 37% 3836 40% 
Low (N. Y. Curb).. 36% 40% 33 33% 33% 33% 35% 35% 


*Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1948; earnings and dividends in Canadian cur- 
rency, dividends subject to 15% non-resident tax. On shares at ends of periods. 
tOn average shares. 





Boston & Maine Railroad 





Incorperated: 1919, New York, as a reorganization of a system started in 
1833. Office: North Station, Boston 14, Mass. Annual meeting: Second 
Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): All 
classes, combined, 7,778. 


*Capitalization: 


he tee SUE TO ne POO $86,550,858 
+Preferred 5% cum. conv. ($100 par) (when issued)........ 275,296 shs 
Common stock ($100 par) (when issued)................... 1,028,853 shs 





*Recapitalization basis. +Cumulative to extent earned; callable at $100 
and convertible at any time into 1% common shares; carries $5.78 dividend 
arrears. 


Business: Operates about 1,700 miles of lines serving the 
northern part of New England. Potatoes, lumber, shingles 
and lath, pulp and paper are major items of freight. Recapi- 
talization plan awaits I.C.C. approval. 

Management: Has been showing progress. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $13.1 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $17.2 
million. Book value of common stock, nil. 


Dividend Record: No payments on old preferred 1932 to 
1950. Payments on new stocks cancelled due to minority 
holders suit. 


Outlook: Eventual approval of recapitalization program 
should result in some betterment in this general situation, 
but rising operating costs and truck-highway competition 
will continue to hamper development of satisfactory earning 
power. 


Comment: All stocks are speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
*Earned per share..D$14.14 D$10.99 D$7.83 D$2.52 D$10.58 D$5.04 D$1.32 tsps09 “+ 
High suisesbaeeeeak 10% 11% 6% 556 21% 53% 19% 114% 
Pre rit eke 5% 4% SCt«OiMHC(<i‘iMKSSCOCdOCH OHIO «10K 


ae ae —— rage =e a on + capitalization through 1950. 
TNew stock on a ‘‘when issued’’ basis ine months to Septemb 
of $1.11 in like 1951 period. D—Deficit. 3 cats Meg 
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Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, succeeding an established company. Office: 
Washington National Airport, Washington 1, D. C. Annual meeting: Third 


Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (Decémber 31, 1951): 3,197. 
Capitalization: 

IE OOOO NIN eas lius 4 web Acinic. a, dans: 001ke DERE S RAR O EOE ES ENSUE $2,629,500 
MOORE “RUCK (TRE WRN wiesereis-c:ds bicak swears aacetiensicks Ver seep 782,478 shs 


Business: Six main routes total 5,190 miles and carry pas 
sengers, mail, express and freight from Pittsburgh west to 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Minneapolis-St. Paul, north to Buf 
falo and Rochester, east to New York, south to Atlanta and 
New Orleans, southwest to Memphis and southeast to Wash 
ington, Baltimore and Norfolk. Interchange with Nationa 
provides one-plane service from Detroit to Miami. 


Management: Experienced and capable. 


Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital defici 
September 30, 1952, $213,032; ratio, 0.97-to-1; cash, $1.9 million 
Book value of stock, $11.23 per share. 

Dividend Record: Single payment in 1945; none since. 

Outlook: Competition from larger airlines is keen. Costs 
are high and much of company’s routes are frequently ham 
pered by adverse weather conditions. System has — 
potentialities. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1953 
Earned per share.. —— 05 7" 16 *D$3.30 *D$0.26 *1$3.51 7$2.20 $2.26 $117 
AVEO = se issn 0.25 None None None None None None None 
MIG oie ceevosea’ 49% 45% 15% 83% 93% 14% 17% 16% 
BO kesh iwaeawe 21% 1258 5% 3% 5% 8% 12 9% 





+Includes profit on debenture purchases, $1.77 in 1949, $0.18 
tNine months to September 30 vs. $1.84 in like 1951 period. 


*Adjusted by company. 
in 1950, $0.01 in 1951. 
D—Deficit. 





Robbins Mills, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1927, New York; established 1922; name changed from 
Colonial Mills, Inc., in 1950. Office: 1407 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y¥. 
Annual meeting: First Monday in April. Number of stockholders (Novem- 
ber 30, 1951): Preferred, 250; common, 1,700. 


Capitalization: 

ee SE Se Re ae ree perro ee er Te erty $11,848,000 
*Preferred stock 4.50% series ‘‘A’’ cum. conv. ($50 par).... 166,864 shs 
COUMMOR, SOE GUO UD o.oo 6.8 eic kines eke eee iseceeecetcceues 7834,319 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $50, otherwise at $52.50 through November 
30, 1961, $51 through November 30, 1966, $50 thereafter; convertible (into 
1.38 shares of common) at $36 per share. {Chairman Robbins and family 
owned or controlled 387,330 shares (46.4%) September 15, 1951. 


Business: Manufactures crepes, satins, taffetas, marqui 
settes and other fabrics from synthetic filament yarns. Prod 
ucts are used in men’s and women’s suits, shirts, suit linings, 
draperies, automobiles, luggage, etc. In 1952, opened a neW 
$12 million spinning and weaving plant at Raeford, N. C. 
and issued 92,000 common shares for Hego Fabrics, Inc. 
converter of synthetics. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital May 31 
1952, $17.4 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $24 
million; inventories, $18.8 million. Book value of common 
stock, $35.95 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1946 to date; prior record no 
available. 

Outlook: Large plant expenditures have improved com 
pany’s position in rayon and other synthetic fabrics but cycli 
cal factors indicate continuance of an irregular earnings 
pattern. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s holding; commo 
is a speculative growth issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Nov. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 195 
Earned per share....7$0.78 +$4.02 7$8.53 ¢$10.50 $4.47 $7.03 $2.01 #D$0.8 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... N. A. 0.50 §0.87%4 §1.25 1.00 1.50 1.12% 12 
WEN. wrote cactus Listed N.Y.S.E. 22% 26% 20% 35 42 29% 
BG. ccnasswadodiy ss —Aug., 1947— 11% #16 15 19% 2% 18 


~ * Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947 and subsequent stock dividend. fAs revise 
by company. tAfter $1.68 special amortization of postwar costs. §Paid 5% in stoe 
{Nine months to August 30 (three fiscal —- vs. earnings of $2.83 in like 1950-5 
period. N.A.—Not available. D—Deficit 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: — 1952 1951 


12 Months to December 31 
































Alan Wood Steel........ $3.17 $3.32 
Bangor Hydro-Electric .. 1.87 1.93 
a Bae 0.80 0.77 
Blackstone Valley Gas... p35.29 p36.82 
Capital Administration ... al.42 al.32 
Carolina Power & Light.. 3.09 2.92 
eo ke) Sere 0.32 0.80 
Caterpillar Tractor ...... S32 3.85 
Cent. Illinois Light....... 2.78 2.78 
Cincinnati Street Ry...... 1.12 0.32 
Diamond Alkali ......... 2.18 2.94 
ee ee ee 2.39 2.40 
Fall River Electric....... 3.65 4.06 
Florida Power & Light... 2.84 2.50 
General Capital ......... 2.19 2.60 
Hawaiian Electric ....... 2.13 2.30 
Houston Lighting & Pwr. 1.78 1.40 
Island Creek Coal........ 2.26 4.68 
Lehigh Coal & Navig..... 0.91 0.85 
Smlone Star Steel...2...... 0.93 1.18 
Monsanto Chemical ...... 4.29 4.70 
Mountain States Tel...... 6.82 5.77 
Murphy Chair ........... 0.11 0.25 
X. Y. Chic, & St. Louis 
ee rr Pere 8.96 8.79 
i ee 0.81 0.66 
Oswego Falls ........... 1.91 


Overseas Securities ...... 
Pub. Service Elec. & Gas 1.92 
a ener 
Republic Steel .......... 
Rotary Elec. Steel....... 
Scranton Electric 


as 
oO 
oe 
moO ORNON: 
—OrV 
mtn \O OS 


DO U1 Ga DO 


eeeeene 


South Jersey Gas........ 0.99 0.88 
Standard Power & Lt..... D0.05 D0.02 
Tennessee Gas Trans..... 1.86 1.39 
Sh: hs PAM & tic a 0h ve ra ack 5.64 4.94 
United Transit (Del.).... 0.56 0.42 


9 Months to December 31 
General Foods .......... 2.74 2.22 
Solvay American ........ 2.05 2.20 
6 Months to December 31 




















































Amer. Hide & Leather.... 0.42 D1.54 
ROSE: «i IGN Riecckorenmareterseronizoes 1.38 1.26 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.... 1.18 1.97 
Davison Chemical ....... 0.91 1.01 
ita Agr Limes.:.35..... 1.35 | AY § 
{cDonnell Aircraft ..... 2.69 2.07 
Seeman Brothers ........ 0.67 0.33 
Torrington Co. .......... 1.14 1.46 

3 Months to December 31 

wmAcroquip Corp. ......... 0.28 0.32 
wmpeech Aircraft .......... 0.82 0.46 
oat | ee 1.21 0.95 
 y Sea 0.42 0.50 
_- RRS eee 1.27 1.45 
Maxson (W. L.)........ 0.66 0.24 
y@Vutboard Marine & Mfg.. 1.04 0.75 
Securities Acceptance .... 0.30 0.26 

: 12 Months to December 27 
Were TORII, 6 cin iftune a5. 2.36 2.44 


24 Weeks to December 13 

onsolidated Grocers .... 1.05 0.68 
12 Months to November 30 

American Furniture 0.31 0.34 


























Burton-Dixie Corp. ...... 2.45 2.06 
Manada Cement ......... *462 *5.88 
Ely & Walker............ 2.03 3.58 
WE gs dans ces dain 1.08 1.70 

@ wa Public Service...... 1.59 1.75 
Jamaica Public Service... *2.87 *1.60 
Maine Public Service..... 1.47 1.63 
fountain States Pwr..... 1.14 1.16 
g@pouth Bend Lathe Wks... 3.90 4.16 
oklan Royalty ......... 0.30 0.52 





11 Months to November 30 
\labama Gt. Southern.... 9.16 5.91 
hicago, Burl. & Quincy.. 13.10 12.82 











EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: — 1952 1951 
11 Months to November 30 
Chic. St. P. Minn. & 
| OE ae D$16.09 D$20.90 
Cinn. N. O. & Texas Pac. 10.07 8.12 


Concord Electric ........ 1.82 2.54 
Del. Lack. & Western.... 3.24 3.10 
Detroit & Mackinac...... 10.45 12.04 
Fitchburg Gas & Elec.... 3.35 2.95 
Kansas City Southern.... 9.49 8.34 
Raame Cesttal oc... 6 <sicss 9.86 9.10 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.. 3.07 2.44 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .. 2.88 D1.22 
Missouri Pacific ......... 11.78 6.15 
Nashville Chatt. & 
rer ey 16.49 10.61 
New Orleans, Tex. & Mex. 16.73 12.43 
| i) as ee 2.71 1.29 
Norfolk & Western...... 4.46 4.76 
Northeast Airlines ....... D0.20 0.26 
Northern Pacific ........ 4.18 4.15 
Pennsylvania R.R. ....... 1.83 1.79 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.. 7.89 4.75 
Pittsburgh & West Va.... 2.50 2.16 
pre 5.81 4.26 
St. Louis-San Francisco.. 5.31 2.90 
St. Louis Southwestern... 61.80 37.51 
Seaboard Air Line....... 17.35 10.08 
Southern Pacific ........ 6.28 4.60 
Aer 15.18 8.96 
Springfield Gas ......... 1.61 1.53 
Tennessee Central ....... 3.19 2.62 
Texas & Pacific Ry....... 23.35 16.04 
Untow Pacwic ...<....s5- 12.59 12.40 
Li. eee 3.70 4.01 
Western Maryland Ry.... 7.08 6.78 
Western Pacific ......... 8.04 9.80 
Western Union .........: D0.92 4.12 
9 Months to November 30 
Collins & Aikman........ 0.97 481 
eS rere 2.11 1.90 
3 Months to November 30 
Pg 8 erry 0.14 0.06 
WOM SON Soo si cnnaes 0.08 0.56 
12 Months to October 31 
pT 6.0 4.71 
Bruck Mills ............ b*0.80  b*1.19 
RAM: ddd aes cvcess 2.83 4.86 
SE eS rere 1.54 3.69 
Federal Chemical ........ 18.10 12.06 
Foote Bros. Gear........ 2.12 2.51 
Gar Wood Industries..... 1.42 2.78 
General Plywood ........ 0.08 D0.07 
Int’l Harvester .......... 3.76 4.36 
Kendall Refining ........ 2.78 2.63 
Lakey Foundry ......... 1.52 1.25 
Lee Rubber & Tire....... 6.66 8.62 
Paterson-Sargent ....... 1.92 3.00 
Roddis Plywood ......... 0.76 2.56 
St. Joseph Stock Yards.. 4.65 4.55 
Stetson (John B.)....... 3.28 2.13 
Strathmore Paper ....... 3.27 3.75 
Superior Separator ...... 3.85 3.07 
Walker Mfg. (Wis.) .... 3.57 3.10 
3 Months to October 31 
Duro-Test Corp. ........ 0.16 0.41 
- 12 Months to September 30 
Black-Clawson .......... 2.45 3.67 
Browning-Ferris Mach. .. 1.58 1.99 
Burger Brewing ......... 5.17 3.25 
Copeland Refrigeration . 0.80 0.71 
Jenkins Groceteria ...... c*¥0.98  c*1.75 
New Calumet Mines..... *0.08 *0.31 
Ontario Steel ........... *2.55 *2.95 
Rhinelander Paper ...... 2.67 2.42 
Smith Engineering ...... 6.61 5.22 
Waco Aircraft .......... 0.81 0.89 





*Canadian currency. a—Class A stock. b—- 
Class B stock. c—Combined stock. p—Preferred 
stock. D—Deficit. 
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CREPED PAPERS « GIFT WRAPPINGS 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Debenture Stock will be paid Mar. 
3, 1953, to stockholders of record 
Feb. 9, 1953. 


“A” Common and Voting Common: 


A quarterly dividend of 30 cents 
per share on the “A” Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Mar. 3, 1953, to stockholders of 
record Feb. 9, 1953. 


A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 





Framingham 


SYddVd GIWWNOD + SADIAIG ONIAYVW 





._ JEWELRY BOXES » COMMERCIAL BOXES 


AGS: «: SEALS LABELS 














ALUMINIUM LIMITED 
DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 





On January 21, 1953, a quarterly 
dividend of fifty cents per share in 
U. S. currency was declared on the no 
par value shares of this Company 
payable March 5, 1953, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business February 2, 1953. 


Montreal 
January 21, 1953 


JAMES A. DULLEA 
Secretary 




















Union CarBivrE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


UCC) 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable March 2, 1953 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 6, 1953. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 





Secretary and Treasurer 


























AMERICAN GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
a 
Common Stock Dividend 


regular quarterly dividend of 
eA thirty-seven and one-half cents 
(37 Mc) per share on the Common capital 
stock of the Company issued and outstand- 
ing in the hands of the public has been 
declared payable March 10, 1953, to the 
holders of record at the close of business 
February 13, 1953. 


W. J. ROSE, Secretary. 











January 28, 1953. 





































STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Arvin Industries, Inc. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. Co. 





Incorporated: 1921, Indiana; established 1919; name changed from Noblitt- 
Sparks Industries in 1950. Office: 13th and Big Four, Columbus, Indiana. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in March. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1951): 3,619. 


Capitalization: 


cr or eee ee ret *$3,400,000 
Capital stock $2. oe, BEERS) 5 5 5 OEE ere Cer ee 890,625 shs 


*Bank loans. 


Business: Manufactures (1) numerous auto, truck and 
tractor parts and accessories for original, repair and replace- 
ment markets, and (2) Arvin hot water automobile heaters, 
electric irons, grills, toasters, home radios, television receivers, 
space heaters, other electrical appliances, and metal outdoor 
and dinette furniture. About half of sales comprise products 
not made ten years earlier. 


Management: Aggressive in developing new products. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $13.7 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $6.6 
million; inventories, $9.0 million. Book value of stock, $17.88 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1928 to date. 

Outlook: Dependence on the automotive trade is an adverse 
factor but growing diversification, especially into the tele- 
vision field, improves the over-all position. Participation in 
the defense buildup is a favorable factor. 

Comment: Shares are among the better grade auto parts 
equities. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec.31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share....7$0.85 $0.75 $2.97 $2.76 $8.47 . 05 $3.02 §$1.78 
Dividends paid ..... 0.67 0.67 0.77 1.33 1.47 $1.67 2.00 2.00 
TNR ccccccccccscee 16% 17% 17% 17% 18% 305% <% 32% 
EW sccsscesiseceses 12% 10% 10% 13% 17% 22% 25% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947 and subsequent stock dividend. +Revised 
for renegotiation. tPaid 50% in stock. §Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.54 in 
like 1951 period. 





Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 


Incorporated: 1872 in Connecticut and Massachusetts and 1893 in Rhode 
Island as a consolidation of two systems organized in 1833 and 1834; re- 
organized 1947. Offices: 54 Meadow St., New Haven 6, Conn., and Grand 
Central Terminal Building, New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: — 
Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 
ferred and common, combined, 4,510. 


Capitalization: 


Re INI oe GG Pen ee oo a pase hath ks Stee Ee TS $210,892,221 
tPreferred stock 5% conv. ($100 par)................eeeee $391,337 shs 
errr ie ee re $1,073,045 shs 





*Includes $71.7 million income bonds, convertible dollar-for-dollar into 
“‘A’’ stock. {Callable at $100; cumulative to extent earned; convertible 
into common stock share for share. {Includes 5,763 preferred and 698,825 
common shares to be issued in conversions. 


Business: Operates 1,794 miles of track in the southern part 
of New England. Principal cities served are New York, Bos 
ton, New Haven, Springfield, Worcester and Hartford. Manu 
factured goods comprise most important freight traffic classj 
fication. Passenger business is large. Completed dieselization 
in 1952. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory for a railroad. Working 
capital deficit October 31, 1952, $2.0 million; ratio, 0.9-to-1; 
cash and special deposits, $12.9 million. Book value of com 
mon stock (December 31, 1951), $122.02 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends suspended in 1932; old stocks 
eliminated in 1947 reorganization. Present preferred paid $ 
in 1952, leaving $11.00 arrears as of 1952 year-end. 

Outlook: Traffic volume reflects activity in textile, clothing 
shoe and other major New England industries, but heay 
passenger traffic is a handicap. Dieselization of motive powey 
has increased operating efficiency, and reduction in realty in 
terests further improves earnings prospects. 


Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951195 


Earned per share....*$3.17 *D$6.15 $0.53 $2.89 $0.07 §$4.85 §$1.92 {$1. 
Bk tds denne sound Listed N.Y.S.E. 7% 14% 9% 17% 2556 wy 
ORS his dsccks civics —June 2, 1948— 74% 6% 5% 6% 14% 144 


*Giving effect to reorganization pian. {Over-the-counter when- ae bid pric 
tRestated. §After sinking and reserve funds, $0.78 in 1950, $0.86 in 1951. {Nin 
months to September 30 vs. deficit of $0.84 in like 1951 period. 





Incorporated: 1882, New York. Office: 26 Broadway, New York 4, , & 
Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders oo 
cember 31, 1951): 


156,904. 
ee 
NE 65a nines obs cde adsapunese san ss dees eetene *200,463,120 
Capital sti Fy vgs ss ee ee ee Fe eee Gees ee 34,982,068 shs 


Business: A major domestic oil producer, refiner and dis- 
tributor, with extensive interests abroad. U.S. properties are 
chiefly in Texas, Oklahoma and California, markets prin- 
cipally in North East, Central West, South West and Pacific 
Coast areas. Half owns Standard-Vacuum and South Ameri- 
can Gulf. Net domestic production 76.1 million barrels (40%) 
of 190 million refined; foreign 62.3 million barrels (190.2%) 
vs. 32.7 million refined. 

Management: Experienced and conservative. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1952, 
$339.5 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $55.8 mil- 
lion; other marketable securities, $119.3 million. Book value 
of stock, $44.13 per share. 

Dividend Record: Constituent companies and present enter- 
prise have made payments 1902 to date. 


Outlook: Company is solidly entrenched in both domestic 
and foreign fields of the industry and is in a position to share 
fully in world-wide expansion of demand for petroleum. 


Comment: Stock is a better-grade oil issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


*Earned per share... $1.09 $1.32 $2.72 $8.41 $2.44 $2.84 * 33 §$3.80 
tEarned per share... 1.36 1.87 3.13 4.18 3.09 4.03 08 ee 
Dividends paid ..... 0.65 0.75 1.00 $1.00 1.10 1.35 i. 2.00 
PE seks coc b oe 18% 18% 17 23 17% 25% 40% 
Low . hy el Bee ea 13% 18% 13% 14% 14% 16 oo 32% 


~ *Exeluding income actually received from half-owned Standard Vacuum and from 
unconsolidated foreign subsidiaries and branches (also “‘other dividends and interest’’). 


tIncludes such — ¢Plus 2% in stock. §Ni 
iS tes can cee % §Nine months to September 30 vs. $3.74 
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Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1912, New York; established 1902. Office: 29-10 Thomson 
Avenue, Long Island City 1, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Monday in 
April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 7,847. 


tag 


COCR e eee eee eee ee wee EEE Eee ee ee eee eee eee eee 


Conta 22 gia, rer errr SF 1,021 “00. ro 


Business: Second largest domestic baker of biscuits, cook 
ies, crackers and confectioneries. Also makes potato chips 
and dog food. Serves practically all sections of the U. § 
Brands include Sunshine, Hi-Ho, Krispy, Hydrox, Cheez- 
and Nobility Assortment, sold principally in household pack 
ages. Plants number 22 and warehouses 118. 

Management: Experienced and progresive. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31 
1951, $25.6 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $15! 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $6.0 million. Book value of stock, $41.45 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted payments 1927 to date. 

Outlook: Level of consumer purchasing power is the majo 
determinant of sales and earnings. Competition is keen bu! 
company’s products enjoy a high degree of consumer prefer 
ence. Profit margins largely reflect trends in raw materia! 
costs. 

Comment: Shares are of medium investment grade. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 195 


Earned per share.. + mF $6.23 $6.02 $6.78 $7.67 $7.24 $6.06 %$4.! 
Dividends paid ..... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.75 4.00 4.00 4.0 
— ReltGomeeWadates: 56% 45% 43 60% 63% 67% 70 

ie ag cid cig ae eaiatae aioe 30% 85% 82% 34% 36% 49 56 63 


eo Adisted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. ‘+Including profits from sales of asset! 
$0.09 in 1950, $0.51 in 1951; after Le vs flood damage in 1951. ¢Nine months t 
Bepacani 80 vs. $4.67 in like 1951 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Stocks on major exchanges normally rs Hldre. 
- ; ay- i) 
ror tes pan br en ae Company able Record gear 
’ International Silver 2-10 | Remington Rand 
Intertype Corp. ........ 35c 3- 2 Do $4.50 pf.....Q$1.12% 
Iowa-Illinois G. & E..Q45c 2- 7 | Revere Copper & Brass.50c 
sora en Util... .030c ey Tae ae Q 
o $1.76 x 0 4%2% pi..... 
Do 44% nf 2-13 | Richfield Oil Corp..... 
Jefferson Lake Ryan Aeronautical .. ee 
Sulphur +Q25c Seaboard Finance 
Jones & Laughlin Steel.45c Seagrave Corp. 
Smelt. & Ref.....75¢ 3-3 2-13 | he PF 5 Signode, Steel Strap., 028 
; is adeds - - elloge Co. ignode Stee rap... c 
Her 3 310 | Kentucky Utilities...” Simmons Co. ..........50¢ 
A rcher-Daniels-Mid 2 21 Keystone Steel & Socony-Vacuum Oil. ..Q50c 
Archer-Daniels-Mid. ... 3- -13 Southern Cal. Water.16%c 
Prin Boe “ae bas alae 23 >. Southern Railway Co..$1.25 
y 1311 . ‘ Kleinert (I. B.) Rubber.25c Spencer Shoe Sc 
La Page :- A : : : - pang Standard Brands 
Oo op ° - - yan 
2-20 | Lees (Jas.) & Sons 
3- 2 | Leitch Gold Mines. ...*Q2c 
~— Company 2-9 a bs Myers Tob..Q$1 
rown Rubber 2-18 OmMmw IMG. ..c ks ccn cs 
Burlington Mills 2- 6 | Lone Star Gas 
Byron Jackson Q37t%c 1-31 | M & M Woodworking. .10c 
Campbell Wyant & Can- Mackintosh-Hemphill .Q25c 
non Foundry 50c 2-17 | Manhattan Shirt QO35c 
Carpenter Steel 2-20 | Masonite Corp. 


Cormte GRS 6 ci cid 45c 2-16 | Meier & Frank 
Certain-teed Products .Q25c 2-16 D 


Chesapeake Corp. ...... 50c 2- 5 
Chicago & Southern 





Hldrs. 
Pay- of 
Company able Record 


Air Reduction Q 3-5 2-18 
Ala. & Vicksburg Ry...S$3 4-1 3-6 
Allied Chem. & Dye..Q60c 3-10 2-13 
Alpha Port. Cement....50c 3-10 2-14 
Amer. Chain & Cable.Q50c 3-14 3-5 
Amer. & Foreign Pr....15c 3-10 2-10 
Amer. Gas & Elec...Q37%c 3-10 2-13 
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Kidde (Walter) & Co...50c 
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Sterling Brewers 

Sutherland Paper .. 
Do $4.40 pf 

Sun Oil 
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Thompson (John B.)... 
Truax-Traer Coal.... 
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Union Bag & Paper. .Q75c 
UnionCarbide&Carbon. Q50c 


' 
— 


Tube 


—— 
we 
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Air Lines 1 3- 6 
Chic. Yellow Cab.... 2-20 
Chile Copper 50c 2- 6 
ae Q25c 2- 3 
Clark Controller 


Compo Shoe Mach..Q17%c 
Conduits Nat’! *25¢ 
Cons. Edison (N. Y.).Q55c 
Cook Paint & Varnish.Q25c 

Do $3 pf Pere ery Q75c 


Moore-McCormack 
Lines 
Morrison-Knudsen 
Motor Finance 
Motor Wheel 
Mullins Mfg. 
Munsingwear Q25c 
Murphy (G. C.) ...037%c 
Muskegon Motor 
Specialties cl. A....Q50c 


Nash. Chatta. & St. 


w 
— 
So 


Union Gas Improve. ..Q43c 
United Air Lines 
Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 
United Biscuit of Am..Q50c 
Do $4.50 pf. ....Q$1.12% 
United Engineering & 
Foundry 


U.S. Hoffman 


444% pif. ....... Q$1.06% 
U.S. Pipe & Fdry.....Q75c 
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Copperwe d Steel U.S. Playing Card 


Louis Railway U.S. Steel Corp 


National Acme 
Nat’! Automotive 

Fibre 
Nat’! Biscuit 

Do 7% pf 
Nat’! Cylinder Gas... 
Nat’l Grocers Ltd....*Q15c 
National Pressure 

Cooker 
National Tea 

Do 4.20% pf Q 
Nat’! Vulcanized Fib.... 
New Jersey Zinc 
New York Dock 

Do $5 pf $2.50 
Newport Electric ....0Q50c 
Smelting Norfolk & West. Ry..Q75c Do 
Foster & Kieiser 4 United Filters 
Freeport Sulphur > 
Fruehauf Trailer 


ho 


RW 
' 
' 


Vicksburg, Shreveport 


Esc iwanseucsy Q50c 
Crown Zellerbach 


Pee Te vkeccecds Q$1.05 
Deere & Co 25c 
Derby Gas & Elec.....0Q35c 
Detroit Gray Iron Fdry..5c 
Domestic Fin. 5% 

Eaton Mfg. 
Elgin Nat’l Watch. ...Q15c 
Emporium Capwell ....Y$1 
= (The) 


oO 
Federal Mining & 


me Kee 
RONMN pA 
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New 


Warner-Hudnut 

West Indies Sugar 
Westinghouse Elec. .. 
West Point Mfg 

Weston Elec. Instr... .Q50c 
White (S.S.) DentalQ37%c 
Wickes Corp. ........ Ql5c 
Woodall Industries... .Q30c 


Young (L. A.) Spring & 
i Q25 
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General Dynamics 
General Finance 
General Metals 
Georgia-Pacific 

Plywood 

Do $2.25 pf 
Gulf Oil 
Hackensack Water ..42%%4c 
Hamilton Watch 

Do 4% pf 
Hudson Pulp & 


Int’l Business Machine. Q$1 
FEBRUARY 4, 1953 





Outboard Marine 
- Seer +40c 
Pacific Western Oil 


Q 
Parmelee Transport.Q12%c 
Peoples Drug Stores. .Q50c 
Phila, Electric 


Phillips Petroleum ... 
Potash Co. of Amer...Q45c 
Pressed Metals, Amer...25c 
Public Ser. of Ind..... 
Pure Oil 

Do 5% pf O$ 
Quaker State Oil Ref..Q50c 
Reed Roller Bit 





Wm Ww 
— pe 
ow NN 


Zenith Radio Corp....Q50c 


Accumulations 
Chic. Ind. & Louisville 
Railway $1.25 pf... ..$1.25 
Gen. Iron Works 
, . eee $3.50 
Stock 
National Container 


Omissions 


Charis Corp., Holly Development, Pacific 
American Fisheries. 


*Canadian currency. fReprinted. Repeated to 
show corrected amount. E—Extra. M—Monthly. 
Q—Quarterly. S—Semi-annual. Y—Year-end. 
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Upon request on your letterhead, 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


—__ 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Com- 
position—A highly interesting brochure de- 
signed to assist in transforming printing 
requirements to typewriter composition. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the "FIREDANGERater" enables 
@ businessman to determine his fire risk in 
30 seconds. 


Financial Summary 
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| Adjusted for | 
Seasonal Variation 
1935-39=100 
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Trade Indicators 


{Electrical Output (KWH) 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 
Freight Car Loadings 


{Net Loans 
{Commercial Loans 
{Total Brokers’ Loans 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities 
{Demand Deposits 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 


Federal 
Reserve 


94 


— 
, Jan. 10 


8,210 
688,232 


— 


Jan. 7 


$38,490 
22,980 
1,732 
32,370 
54,475 
1,278 





1953 

Jan. 17 
8,121 

99.3 99.7 


1953 


Jan. 24 


8,144 
99.3 


705,479 +700,000 





Jan. 14 
$38,359 
23,007 
1,455 
32,263 
54,847 
1,105 


Jan, 21 
$38,381 
22,908 
1,444 
31,987 
54,980 
1,078 





1952 
Jan. 26 
7,616 
100.1 
727,933 
1952 
Jan, 23 
$34,567 
21,236 
963 
32,166 
54,586 
748 


{Money in Circulation 30,153 29,884 29,687 28,342 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 


Petroleum Field Report—A survey of an im- 
portant growth company in the oil industry 
conducted by representatives of a N.Y.S.E. 


firm who visited headquarters in Oklahoma. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 


1953 
Jan. 23 Jan. 24 
286.89 | 
109.11 Ex- 
51.98 change 
111.57. Closed 


Closing Dow-Jones 
Averages: 

30 Industrials .. 
20 Railroads ... 
15 Utilities 

65 Stocks 








p—— ie, 
High Low 
292.00 256.35 
112.53 82.03 
52.64 47.53 
113.56 96.05 


Jan. 26 = Jan. 27 
1,420 1,550 
1,152 1,146 

391 507 
471 345 


‘Jan. 21 
287.60 
109.06 

51.95 
111.68 


Details of Stock Trading: 

Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 

Issues Traded 

Number of — 

Number of Declines 

Number Unchanged 319 298 290 294 

New Highs for 1952-53 35 32 34 4? 

New Lows for 1952-53 5 4 | 7 4 

Bond Trading: 

Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.50 98.53 

Bond Sales (000 omitted) $4,760 $4,010 

ae 1953 

Dec. 24 Dec. 31 Jan. 7 Jan. 14 

2.995% 2.993% 3.002% 3.040% 

3.314 3.317 3.325 3.340 
3.548 3.543 3.573 


Jan. 22 
287.84 
109.25 

51.98 
111.80 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthy digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work," and "Production Personalities." 


Jan. 26 
286.54 
109.14 

52.01 
111.53 


Jan. 27 
286.81 
110.55 

52.26 
112.14 


Jan. 24 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the wonder-working 
features of the new electric typewriter. 





_ 1953 
Jan. 23 
1,340 
1,137 

390 
449 





- 
Jan. 21 


1,300 


Jan. 22 
1,380 
1,139 

453 
367 


Make Savings Earn More—This booklet shows 
how to obtain the highest dividend rates 
available on your savings accounts in insured 
savings associations and answers many of the 
questions normally asked about this type of 
accounts. 


98.54 98.53 

$3,780 $3,600 

——— 1952-53. 
High Low 


3.040% 2.890% 
3.390 3.256 
3.682 3.507 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 





*Average Bond Yields: Jan. 21 


3.030% 
3.343 


3.583 
Who Gets the Business?—A booklet discusses 


the consequences of death upon the future 


and the values of a business owned by an 
individual. 


Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials 

20 Railroads 

20 Utilities 

90 Stocks 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


5.42 
5.40 
5.08 
5.37 


5.46 
5.43 
5.11 
5.41 


5.54 
5.45 


5.47 


5.53 
5.49 
5.13 
5.47 


6.25 
6.03 
5.59 


6.13 
Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 


cast of financial and business conditions in- 

cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 

industries ——a 48-page brochure generously ss 

illustrated with appropriate charts. The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended January 27, 1953 
Net 

Change 


’ Shares 


Opening an Account—Many heipful hints on Traded 


trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


-—-Closng—_,, 
Jan. 20 Jan. 27 


634 6% 
24%, =—- 2434 
53% 54% 
11% 

834 
10% 


Packard Motor Car 

New York Central Railroad 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, pf 
Armour & Company 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
United States Steel 42% 
Studebaker Corporation 405% 
American Telephone & Telegraph 160 
General Motors 67% 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Partnerships—A handy booklet discussing the 
effects of the death of a partner on the con- 
tinuity of the business. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 





This is Part 46 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a 


recommendation but a statistical record 





valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 






















































1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 19438 1949 
Poet TTR os keeviceniesecel Bight ....2000- 5% 13 13% 253 27% 19% 16% 13 18 20% 19 
(Class B) Low . svcustees Pegs} e 2 8% 12 te ay us ft =n eS $1 = 
LarMINg@s ...-. 4 : $1.44 $1.13 s 4 3 . : s . 
Dividends .... None None v.50 0.80 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Potomac Electric Power.....High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchang 15% 14% 15% 16% 15% 18% 
BAR xhscnecoss , November, 1947 z ey at an pe Pg 14% 
Karnings ..... 1.18 $1.28 $1.09 $1.24 $1.03 0.97 3 . . . Pale te 
Dividends 1.27 1.06 0.97 1.04 0.97 0.22% 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.90 $0.95 
Pressed Steel Car............ a eee 8% 13% 18% 26% 30 16 11% 8% 13% 10% 13% 
Sitemaps 55% 6% 11% 1654 11% 9 5% 4% 7% 16% on 
Larnings ..... $2.18 $2.59 $2.23 $0.89  D$0.61 $0.97 D$2.36 $1.43 D$1.03 $1.00  z$0. 
Dividends .. 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 None one None None None None 
52% 58 59 66% 71% 71% 47% 86% 89% re eade 
42 48 2 5 53 57 41 57% 79% se Ee 
sr _ = wie on = 71% 80 69% 
6 now eas alata seam saat Saka as aes 56 Aes Fg: 
Larnings ..... g$2.17 $2.09 g$1.96  g$1.97 9g$2.37 $3.41 g$4.39 g$5.15 $6.34 $5.31 g$4. 
a Dividends 1.33 1.33 1.50 1.33 1.33 2.66% 2.67 2.67 3.55 3.00 2.50 
33 ff Publicker Industries......... High ...... we Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 67 32% 283% 22 25% 29% 17% 
. ree —— April, 1946 32 15% 18 14% 13% 16% 11% 
3 Earnings ..... $1.43 $2.25 $1.90 $1.77. $11.10 $1.99 $5.52 $0.68 $2.94 $0.87  2$9.63 
57 Dividends .. Initial payment September 30 q q qa q q q q 
36 fH Public Service of Colorado...High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 41 38% 395% 47% 56% «ws nie 
63 ee ee February, 1946 — --—31 30% 32% 38 46% wae aaa 
(After 2-for-1 split | Se saat ted ~ahn $4 ates deed 28% 30% 31% 
66 oe eee Ce Sees adit inte wack ste eee’ Pee aes 21% 23% 26% 
86 Earnings ..... $1.91 $2.13 $1.13 $1.25 $2.34 $2.27 $2.11 $2.37 $2.41 $2.10 Soa 
4g Dividends .... None None 0.82% 0.82% 0.82% 0.82% 1.03 1.15 1.37% 1.40 $1.40 
4? Public Service Elec. & Gas..High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange June, 1948 24% 25% 26% 24% 27% 
pe ere Successor to Public Service of New Jersey 20 20% 20% 21% 24% 
Earnings ..... one oon atudte rere aces cae $1.90 $2.25 $2.06 $2.13 $1.92 
Dividends ae mee a pa eaca nas 0.80 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Public Service of N. J....... MENS, hccccasas 14% 17% 183% 27% 30% 25% : its des 
BAG Scccécencc oY 11% 13% 17 17% 18% ; “ii wih oa 
Earnings ..... $1.22 $1.10 $1.06 $1.12 $2.54 $1.87 ; aun ee ae 
=a Dividends 0.95 1.00 1.00 0.90 1.05 1.40 aa tly aoe 
4 Public Service of Indiana....High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 30 30% 34% 
35 , eS RS January, 1950 24% 26% 28% 
03 Earnings ..... $0.89 $0.90 £0.97 $1.12 $2.06 $2.42 $2.67 $2.48 $2.54 $2.06 sgt 
53 Dividends 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.80 t i p1.20 1.30 1.80 $1.80 
‘Os fy Pullman, Inc. .............04. ia 28% 40% | 52% 65% 69% 61% 53 37 48%—«BSG_CC(ti«C 
si "oe 20% 26% 37% 47% 47% 51% 32% 30% 31% 41% 39% 
— Earnings ..... $2.87 $2.52 $3.99 $4.30 $0.83 $2.38 $3.18 $2.42 $4.49 $4.69 2$3.10 
27 Dividends 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 4.00 3.00 3.00 
a High 113 19% 18 24 28% 29% 42 33% 4856 62% 69%4 
146 oar a... 4 1 14% 17-19% 21% 25% 245% «26% 46% 56% 
507 Earnings ..... $2.47 $2.50 $3.13 $2.64 $3.74 $4.77 $9.91 $6.22 $7.06 $7.88  2$4.56 
345 Dividends 0.50 0.75 1.00 0.75 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.50 
j i Purity Bakeries ............. SD Siva ckcuna 14% 22% 24% 35 38% 36% 33 30% 34% 3144 33% 
a Pee 9% 13% 19% 23% 30 24%4 25 25% 25% 275% 28% 
, Earnings ..... $2.22 $2.86 $2.69 $2.60 $4.30 $4.06 $4.93 $3.63 $3.58 $3.27  2$2.36 
- Dividends 1.55 2.10 2.00 2.00 3.10 2.55 2.55 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
Cem GUE ciisccccccceccess ares 73% 92 82% 107% 114 96 96 112 137% Pe rr 
3.53 NS ec ocae es 56 70 71% 76% 90% 85 79 85% 95 ie an 
600 (After 4-for-1 split TEM. Kkiccvscs Prey ahaa ae acne eau re me aes 35 48 35% 
: November, 1950) ........ WE eesiecs bees akks deals aaets Lee eae nar Ee 32% 30 25% 
— Earnings ..... 2$1.16 $1.29 g$1.14 $1.54 92$1.92 g$2.45 2$2,62 $2.53 $3.12 92$2.23 ¢$1.85 
wW Dividends 1.00 1.00 0.81 0.94 1.12% 1.12% 1.12% 1.37% 1.69 1.26 1.30 
0% Ti Quaker State Oil Refining...High ......... 10% 15 16 22 25 24% 25 20% 24% 29 27h 
16 AW Scdkseises 8% 10% 12% 15 1934 20 17 15% 1834 24 24% 
7 Earnings ..... $1.40 $1.23 $1.24 $1.37 $2.63 $2.98 $2.71 $3.28 $3.33 $2.32 2$1.44 
Dividends 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.20 1.75 1.50 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Radio Corp. of America..... High ......... 4% 12% 12 19% 19 10 15 14% 23% 25% 29 3% 
BD dsciatenis 24 4% 8% 10% 9 7 1% 95% 12% 16% 23%4 
) Earnings ..... $0.42 $0.51 $0.51 $0.59 $0.56 $1.13 $1.50 $1.58 $3.10 $2.02 z$1.12 
Dividends .... 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.30 0.50 1.50 1.00 1.00 
7 Ralston Purima............... PE ca dscccss — Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange——111 112% 105% 98% 101% 103% 103 97% 
(3%% cum. pfd.) ew errr June, 1945 —103 100% 944 89 92% 100 87 884 
Earnings ..... k$26.65 k$40.53 k$70.29 $46.96 k$116.94 k$125.61 k$87.84 k$85.13 
Dividends . 1.97 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 
Raybestos-Manhattan ....... MM Sas: 22 2954 34% 43% 49% 41 34% 29% 35 45% 48 
53 Bh aabaeeseas 15% 21 28% 33 32 31% 25% 23% 27 33 4034 
Earnings ..... $2.58 $2.63 $2.67 $2.44 $2.63 $3.72 $4.08 $3.26 $7.75 $7.73  2$3.39 
let Dividends .... 2.00 2.12 2.12% 1.12% 2.12% 2.00 2.12% 2.12% 2.37% 3.00 3.00 
ange @ Rayonier, Inc...............-- ee 11% 15% 18 25 33 32 36 30% 49% 64% 68% 
-\y OO 7% 11% 12% 16 17% 17% 22% 21% 24% 45% 57% 
V4 BED -dcigica es ee pee oe 3 an vaee hose e fee: bie roe 37 
iit See bis ats veES ee Re eee hay — a —— 24% 
+ Hs Earnings ..... $1.30  e$0.32 $0.22 $0.30 *t$0.84 $3.65 $0.04 $2.37 $5.58 $4.91  2$3.77 
- 4 Dividends . 0.5 9.44 None None None 0.25 0.62% 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 
E iy Raptiada WH. «2. ..cccccases ee Listed New York Stock Exchange 12% 
L % ee eer September, 1952 9% 
Ll Earnings ..... £$0.25  £$0.93 £$3.59 £33.37 fD$0.62 $0.47 $0.10 £$0.49 $0.49 $1.12 $0.84 
L 9 Dividends . None None None q None None None None None None None 
4 ~intiaiall 
— % e—12 months to April 30. f—12 months to May 31. g—12 months to June 30. k—12 months to October 31. p—Also paid stock. q—Paid stock. 


















































t~—8 months to December 31. z—Nine months. D--Deficit. *Fiscal year changed. 7Paid subsidiary stock. 








Be Happy-GO LUCKY! 


In a cigarette, 


taste makes 





the difference-" 
and Luckies 


taste better! 





For two important reasons: 


1. They’re made of 
fine tobacco! 





2. They’re made 
better—to 
taste better! 


©A. T. Co. 


PRODUCT OF Jk thaiiniians Sabaceo Company 


AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 








